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Staphylococcus aureus 


For more information, visit our website at www.qmisystems.com 


or the University of Minnesota website at 
http: //mastitislab.tripod.com/index.htm 
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You work hard to run a clean and healthy 
dairy operation. Get maximum profits for 
all that effort by using the QMI Line and 
Tank Sampling System. The benefits are: 


e Precise composite sampling to aid 
in mastitis control 


¢ Contamination-free sampling resulting 
in accurate bacterial counts 


© Reliable sampling to measure 
milk fat and protein 


As you know, your testing is only 
as good as your sampling. 


Escherichia coli 
For more information, contact: 


QMI 

426 Hayward Avenue North 
Oakdale, MN 55128 

Phone: 651.501.2337 

Fax: 651.501.5797 

E-mail address: qmi2@aol.com 


Manufactured under license from Galloway Company, 
Neenah, WI, USA. QMI products are protected by the 
following U.S. Patents: 4,914,517; 5,086,813; 5,289,359; 
other patents pending. 


OS 


Quality Management, Inc. 
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PATHOGEN TESTS 
MADE SIMPLE 


Think advanced screening is complicated 
and expensive? It doesn’t have to be. 


SDI has tests for E.coli 0157, Salmonella and Listeria that simplfy 
your testing while giving you technically advanced results. 


At Strategic Diagnostics, we design tests to provide simple, 
accurate, and fast solutions that hold up under real-world 
conditions. You don’t need capital expense or extensive training 
to use RapidChek®. That means you'll get the accurate results 
you demand at a lower overall cost. 


Pathogen screening from SDI is a complete 
system for three critical stages. It starts with 
superior enrichment media. Then lateral 
flow test devices give you clear, rapid results. 
Finally, a proprietary protocol allows direct 
confirmation from the lateral flow device. 


From enrichment through testing and 
confirmation, you can count on SDI’s tests 
to assure the safety of your products without 
bogging down your production schedule. 
Quickly, simply and economically. 


Contact SDI at 1-800-544-8881 or visit our 
web site at www.sdix.com 


PHOS] spidey 


Listeria test kits are available now. 
Call today! 


eves] pidey 


Pe Rapid/ Eptso; 


Strategic Diagnostics Inc. 


Part of SDI’s family of Food Safety Products www sdix.com 
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_ BBL” CHROMagar™ Listeria 
_. For the Rapid Detection of Food Pathogens 


ne 


of Media: 


BBL™ CHROMagar™ Listeria is a selective medium 
for the isolation, differentiation, and presumptive 
identification of Listeria monocytogenes from food 
and environmental samples. Recommended in the 
U.S. FDA-CFSAN Bacteriological Analytical Manual. 


When compared to conventional methods and 
other chromogenic media for the detection of 
food pathogens, BBL CHROMagar”™ Listeria, 0157, 
Salmonella, and Staph aureus provide: 


e Faster time to results! 

° Improved accuracy! 

° Colonies of food pathogens revealed 
in distinctive, identifiable colors! 


BD Diagnostics, your source for BD Difco™ dehydrated BBL” CHROMagar™ Family Cat. No. Unit 
pre-enrichment broth media for sample preparation BBL” CHROMagar" Listeria 215085 20 plates 
and BD BBL” CHROMagar™ prepared plated media BBL” CHROMagar” 0157 214984 20 plates 
for the rapid detection of food pathogens. For more BBL” CHROMagar™ Salmonella 214982 20 plates 
information contact your BD sales representative, call BBL" CHROMagar™ Staph aureus 214983 20 plates 
us at 800.638.8663 selection 2 or visit our web site 

at www.bd.com/industrial. 


BBL” CHROMagar™ Salmonella is pending AOAC™-RI approval. BBL™ 

CHROMagar™ Listeria, 0157 and Staph aureus are under AOAC-RI Ww 
validation studies. 

BBL” CHROMagar™ Staph aureus is approved by Government of 


Canada, Health Products and Food Branch, 3rd Supplement, 


Method MFHPB-21, November 2003. - = 
. BD Diagnostics 


AOAC is a trademark of AOAC International. CHROMagar is a trademark of Dr. A. Rambach. Difco is a trademark of Difco Laboratories, Inc., 800.638.8663 : 
a subsidiary of Becton, Dickinson and Company. BD, BD Logo and BBL are trademarks of Becton, Dickinson and Company. ©2004 BD www.bd.com/industrial 
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ustaining Membership 
S provides organizations and 
corporations the opportunity to ally 
themselves with the International 
Association for Food Protection in 
pursuit of Advancing Food Safety 
Worldwide. This partnership entitles 
companies to become Members of 
the leading food safety organization 
in the world while supporting various 
educational programs that might not 
otherwise be possibile. Organizations 
who lead the way in new technology 
and development join IAFP as 


Sustaining Members. 
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“A VIEW FROM 


WISCONSIN 


is the season for Affiliate 
meetings. We were pleas- 

ed to see that the IAFP 
Executive Board Speaker Program 
was well utilized this fall, with 
Board members visiting the Wis- 
consin, New York, Metropolitan, 
Florida, Mexico, and Brazil affiliates. 
Personally, | am writing this column 
on the trip home from an except- 
ional educational conference held by 
the Florida Association for Food 
Protection. As is the experience for 
all our Board members, it was a 
great privilege to be invited to join 
an agenda with outstanding 
speakers, have the opportunity to 
meet new people and enjoy the 
friendship of some “IAFP regulars.” 
This year, | had the added bonus in 
Florida of being treated to a cruise 
on a pirate ship as their featured 
evening social event. Aarrrh, matey... 
it was a gem of a good meeting! | 
admire the resilience (and good 
humor) of the Florida affiliate 
members who have worked hard 
to meet their professional commit- 
ments while coping with the 
disastrous aftermath of the four 
hurricanes that hit the state in 2004. 
As Executive Board members 
attend affiliate meetings, we find 
ample evidence that our affiliates 
play a major role in advancing our 
Association’s mission. |AFP affiliates 
provide educational programs that 
focus on the needs of their local 
food safety professionals, those in 
local and state or provincial health 
and agricultural departments, retail 
and food service managers, small 
manufacturers, and local university 
programs. In addition, because the 








By KATHLEEN A. GLASS 
PRESIDENT 


“Our affiliates 
play a major 
role in advancing 
our Association’s 
mission”’ 


meetings are local and are scheduled 
for only one to two days, the costs 
to the attendee and their employer 
are kept to a minimum in terms of 
travel expenses and time, allowing 
more employees of an organization 
to be able to attend. 

While IAFP Strategic Plan has a 
goal to increase the number of 
affiliate members who belong to the 
parent organization, | also want to 
encourage our IAFP-only members 
to become involved with their local 
affiliate. If you are a regular attendee 
of the Annual IAFP Meeting or are 
an active member of our pro- 
fessional development groups, it is 





likely that you have developed skills 
and experience that could benefit 
your colleagues at the local level. | 
strongly encourage you to check 
out the Affiliate section on the [AFP 
Web site (www.foodprotection. 
org) for contact information in your 
region. As a member of the 
Wisconsin Association for Food 
Protection, | know first hand that 
affiliates are always looking for 
volunteers such as newsletter 
editors, webmasters, Board mem- 
bers, educational program coor- 
dinators, and ideas for program 
topics and speakers. At the same 
time, we ask that you become IAFP 
ambassadors to the affiliates. We 
realize that there is a substantial 
pool of professionals with food 
safety responsibilities who do not 
belong to IAFP, or even may have 
never heard of our organization. We 
ask that you share your experiences 
with IAFP activities, and the value 
of its journals, the Annual Meeting, 
involvement in committees and 
professional development groups, 
and the professional contacts and 
friendships made through the 
Association. 

IAFP strives to be attentive to 
the needs of our profession. One 
sentiment that we hear during 
meetings is that many professionals 
want to see more applied food 
safety research that can be readily 
put into practice by field inspectors, 
retail managers, product developers, 
or quality assurance departments. 
As an Association we can fulfill this 
request in a variety of ways. Affiliates 
can respond to this need by the 
addition of practical presentations 











at their workshops and other 
educational conferences. | also 
encourage researchers, professors 
and students to consider submitting 
manuscripts that provide practical 
information, such as the ones found 
in this month’s Food Protection Trends. 
Furthermore, we would like to 
expand our applied food safety 
programming at the IAFP Annual 
Meeting. Although we are still an 
association that highlights basic 
science, we are in need of abstracts 
for applied research that provide 
viable solutions to our food safety 
problems. In addition, we encourage 
submissions in the area of applied 
food toxicology as it pertains to 
current food safety questions. We 
are finding that many of our 


Did you know 
| IAFP has Affiliate 
Organizations 
across the United 
States and other 
countries? 


Go to page 980 
or visit our Web site 
for a current listing 





members wear more than one hat; 
that is, they need solutions to food 
toxicological and allergen issues as 
well as microbial safety concerns. 
Although we just published the 
summary of our 2004 Annual 
Meeting last month, IAFP is already 
starting to plan for the 2005 
meeting. Abstracts for technical oral 
and poster presentations are due in 
just a few short weeks. Deadline for 
submissions is January 12,2005. You 
are encouraged to submit your 
abstract online through our Web 
site. Click on the Annual Meeting 
button and look under “Call for 
Abstracts” for additional details. Be 
sure to follow the instructions for 
preparing abstracts, paying close 
attention to the “selection criteria” 


= 
| 
j 


Sponsorship 


section. Submissions will also be 
accepted via E-mail. Additionally, we 
continue our commitment to foster 
the professional development of 
graduate or undergraduate students 
studying in our field and encourage 
students to enter the Developing 
Scientist Awards Competition when 
they submit their abstracts. 

As we near the beginning of 
2005, we look forward to another 
successful year as an Association. 

On behalf of the IAFP Executive 
Board and Staff, our best wishes to 
you and your loved ones for a 
healthy and Happy New Year. As 
always, | welcome your ideas and 
comments. Please feel free to E-mail 
me at kglass@wisc.edu and let me 
know your view. 


Opportunities 
for I|AFP 2005 








For a list of sponsorships 
available for IAFP 2005, 


contact Dave Larson 


at 515.440.2810 
E-mail: larson6@earthlink.net 





n December each year, we 

present financial results for 

our fiscal year ending the 
preceding August and this December 
is no different. Page 1007 shows the 
results for the year ending August 31, 
2004. We were excited about last 
year’s results and had hoped for 
success two years in a row and WE 
DID IT! | am proud to report that 
we had the best financial year ever 
for IAFP!!! This year’s results add 
more than $160,000 to our now 
positive General Fund balance, which 
stands at just over $190,000 as of 
August 31, 2004. 

We had a fantastic Annual 
Meeting that contributed nicely to 
the year-end results. Attendance was 
up, sponsorship was up, and the 
number of exhibitors was up; all play- 
ing a role in the net results related to 
Annual Meeting. Two of our three 
Workshops did well this year and 
overall, we had a nice gain from those 
efforts. In addition, our publication of 
the Journal of Food Protection also 
produced positive revenue for the 
Association. 

So, from this report, the 
Association’s financial condition is the 
best that it has been for more than |5 
years and maybe the best that it has 
ever been! Our General Fund Balance 
now stands at $190,724. Now, that 
may sound real nice, but if you recall 
in my December 2003 column, | 
pointed out that it is recommended 
that associations have a fund balance 
equal to one half of their operating 
budget. For |AFP, that amountis more 
than $800,000. So, we are short of 
one quarter of the way there and 
making great progress! 

We expect to continue to work 
towards building our General Fund 
Balance and our indicators for the 
current fiscal year (ending August 31, 





By DAVID W. THARP, CAE 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


“As we wrap up 


another year, 
please know 
the Association 
is in the strongest 
financial 
condition ever” 


2005) look good. IAFP 2005 will be 
held next August in Baltimore, right 
in the middle of the East Coast (USA) 
population base. We expect partici- 
pation to again break records and to 
affect our financial condition in a 
positive way. 

As Wilbur Feagan, our Black Pear! 
Award Sponsor says, if you have 
money in reserves, it makes managing 
the business (or Association in our 
case) so much easier. Decisions can 
be made based on risk and potential 
reward rather than only considering 
that a project must cover its expenses 


entirely. In other words, every project 
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approved will increase the visibility of 
IAFP, some will contribute positively 
to the financial condition, others 
negatively. But if the reward to IAFP 
and its Members is worth pursuing, 
then, in some cases, the financial 
reward may not be the most important 
factor. 

Another area that we have made 
great progress over the past few years 
is with the Foundation Fund. The 
balance as of August 31, 2004 in the 
Foundation Fund was $223,842. The 
Board and Foundation Fund Comm- 
ittee have set a goal to grow the 
Foundation Fund to $1 million by the 
year 2010. This is an achievable goal 
and one that we will be working very 
hard to accomplish. You will begin to 
see more about the Foundation and 
the programs it supports. In addition, 
the Foundation will begin to sponsor 
new efforts as the Fund grows. We 
look forward to the expanded efforts 
of the [AFP Foundation Fund! 

There is a listing of contributors 
to the Foundation Fund on page 970. 
We have also included information 
about the Foundation Fund on the 
facing page. If you have not made a 
contribution to the IAFP Foundation 
Fund this year, you might consider 
doing so. The Foundation is a non- 
profit entity and your contribution 
qualifies as a tax-deductible contri- 
bution (in the USA). 

As we wrap up another year, 
please know that the Association is in 
the strongest financial condition ever! 
We are very pleased to be able 
to share this news with you, the 
Members of IAFP who have been so 
very supportive over all these years 
of working our way back. Thanks to 
you, the International Association for 
Food Protection will prosper. 

We hope that you have a great 
Holiday Season and a Happy New 
Year. Best wishes for a wonderful 
2005! 





Sustaining Membership provides organizations and corporations the opportunity 
to ally themselves with the International Association for Food Protection in 
pursuit of Advancing Food Safety Worldwide. This partnership entitles companies 
to become Members of the leading food safety organization in the world while 
supporting various educational programs that might not otherwise be possible. 
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Line-level Training Needs Related 
to Commercial Production of 
Fully-cooked Meat and Poultry 
Products 
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SUMMARY 


Commercial cooking systems in the meat and poultry industry 
still depend on human operators, which means that the effectiveness 
of those systems, in terms of product safety, quality, and uniformity, 
depends on operator knowledge, beliefs,and actions. However, very 
few, if any, third-party training materials are directed at this specific 
workforce. The hypothesis for this study was that training resources 
directed at oven operators will have a positive impact on the 
workforce and in turn on the safety and quality of the product. 
Telephone interviews (n=50) were conducted with supervisors or 
professionals responsible for oven operations in USDA-FSIS-inspected 
facilities. The results were analyzed in terms of response distributions 
and statistical relationships. Several significant relationships (a = 0.05) 
were found between respondents’ background and perceptions 
regarding regulatory burden and oven operator training. For example, 
the respondent job title was significantly related to attitudes regarding 
the potential impact of oven operators on product safety, yield, quality 
and variability. The results indicate that third-party training resources 
directed at line-level oven operators will have a positive impact on 
the workforce (78%) and on the product being produced (80%). The 
results of this study will be useful in optimizing the format and content 
of oven operator training materials. 


A peer-reviewed article 


*Author for correspondence: Phone: 517.432.7703; Fax: 517.432.2892 
E-mail: marksbp@msu.edu 
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INTRODUCTION 


The development of training materi- 
als for commercial oven operators in the 
meat and poultry industry is motivated 
by the continuing shift of USDA-FSIS regu- 
lations toward lethality performance stan- 
dards (10, 13). Given that most cooking 
systems still depend on human operators, 
the effectiveness of those systems, in terms 
of product safety, quality, and uniformity, 
continues to depend on operator knowl- 
edge, beliefs, and actions. However, few, 
if any, third-party training materials are 
directed at oven operators. Additionally, 
the potential impact of operator training 
has not been assessed. 

The regulations that encompass the 
shift to pathogen lethality standards are 
USDA-FSIS Regulations 318.17 and 
381.150(a) (71). Regulation 318.17 states 
that production of cooked beef, roast beef, 
and cooked corned beef products must 
use processes that ensure a 6.5-log,, a 
duction of Salmonella or an equivalent 
probability that no viable salmonellae re- 
main. Regulation 381.150(a) requires a 7- 
log,, reduction of Salmonella for fully 
cooked poultry products and partially 
cooked poultry breakfast strips. Addition- 
ally, the USDA-FSIS has proposed to ex- 


tend the performance standards to all 





ready-t )-eal pre yducts cx mntaining meat and 
poultry (73). 

In light of these changes, it is impor- 
tant to analyze the current state of knowl- 
edge throughout the meat and poultry 
industry, especially among oven opera- 
tors. In addition, the ability of the indus- 
try to meet these regulations must be ex- 
amined, along with the need for additional 
training and the recommended format and 
content of training resources. 

The industry affected by these regu- 
latory changes accounts for over $28 bil- 
lion in sales (73). Additionally, more than 
1,600 establishments in the United States 
produce ready-to-eat products (73). Given 
likely growth in the ready-to-eat product 
category, proper operation of cooking sys- 
tems will become increasingly important 
in terms of both product safety and eco- 
nomic returns. 

Line-level employees are critically 
important in food safety programs. The 
meat and poultry industry employs an es- 
timated 520,000 people (2). The capacity 
of the industry to meet food safety regu- 
lations governing cooked products is di- 
rectly impacted by these workers. If line- 
level employees do not understand, value, 
or accept regulatory or processing 
changes, they may take actions that put 
the consumer at risk. 

One possible solution to reducing 
such risk is to introduce additional op- 
erator training to help insure that oven 


operators accept and are aware of the 


importance of their actions, in terms of 


product safety, quality, and value (4). 
However, before developing training re- 
sources, the needs must be assessed in 
order to maximize effectiveness. In the 
cooked meat and poultry industry, oven 
operator duties range from setting com- 
puter programs to manually setting tem- 
peratures and times for various products. 
Therefore, human error is a risk in the 
operation. Smaller facilities may have the 
largest barriers to acquiring better equip- 
ment and knowledge to protect against 
errors. However, large facilities have more 
employees and therefore more individual 
operator decisions occurring in a given 
facility. In general, the capability of these 
line workers to control oven operations 
is a primary driving force for training, in 
order to ensure appropriate understand- 
ing and actions associated with ready-to- 
eat products. 

Therefore, the hypothesis for this 
study was that training resources targeted 
at line-level oven operators in the meat 
and poultry industry would have a posi- 
tive impact on the workforce, leading to 


a safer and higher quality product. This 
paper is based on perceptions of indus- 
try personnel, rather than actual product 
safety measurements (microbiological 
analysis, etc.). To test the hypothesis, the 
objectives of this study were: (1) to as- 
sess perceptions of supervisors or pro- 
fessionals responsible for oven operations, 
regarding lethality performance standards 
for ready-to-eat products, (2) to determine 
the perception of how training materials 
for oven operators might impact ready- 
to-eat products, (3) to determine the pre- 
ferred content and format of training ma- 
terials for line-level oven operators, and 
(4) to analyze the relationships between 
various demographic factors and indus- 
try perceptions regarding regulatory stan- 
dards, potential impact of training on oven 
operators, and the format of training ma- 
terials. 


METHODS 


Data were collected via semi-struc- 
tured telephone interviews of randomly 
selected supervisors or professionals re- 
sponsible for oven operations in USDA- 
FSIS-inspected facilities. Interviews in- 
cluded 22 primary questions (8), with 
opportunities for additional input from the 
subjects. Questions were designed to de- 


termine regulatory knowledge, as well as 


respondents’ views on the necessity of 


training materials, their potential impact, 
and their best possible design. 

The primary reason that telephone 
interviews, rather than written surveys, 
were used was that there was no existing 
database of individual names for the tar- 
geted subjects to which we could send 
surveys. In addition, written surveys can 
yield unknown, potentially low, response 
rates and numerous unanswered ques- 
tions or insufficient responses (5). There- 
fore, identification of subjects was done 
by telephoning facilities, often through re- 


ceptionists or administrative assistants. 


Interviews 


Supervisors, managers, or those fa- 
miliar with oven operators and their daily 
functions (presidents, quality assurance, 
quality control, etc.) were interviewed. 
These individuals were contacted in 
USDA-FSIS-inspected facilities producing 
fully and/or partially cooked meat and 
poultry products. Oven operators were 
not interviewed, as they cannot report 
what they do not know, what additional 
knowledge would enhance their jobs, 
where sufficient information is lacking, or 


the impact of that deficiency. Given that 
the focus of this study was both to assess 
current knowledge and to identify critical 
gaps in that knowledge, it was important 
to interview individuals able to discuss 
both what the oven operators knew, 
and what they needed to know. Potential 
interview subjects were selected from the 
USDA’s Meat and Poultry Inspection 
Directory (12) by two methods. Approxi- 
mately half were selected from the direc- 
tory by use of a random number genera- 
tor (Microsoft Excel, version XP 2000). The 
other half were identified through inter 
viewee suggestion or USDA employee 
recommendations (based on prior know- 
ledge of subject eligibility). All identifi- 
cation methods were used as guides to 
determine which facilities fell under the 
pathogen lethality regulations for cooked 
meat and poultry products. 

The selected subjects were screened 
according to whether the company fully 
and/or partially cooked meat and poultry 
products, as well as each subjects’ respon- 
sibilities at the facility. The subjects were 
further screened according to authority, 
interaction, and familiarity with oven op- 
erators and the daily operations of oven 
systems. Out of a pool of 347 contacts, 50 


telephone interviews were conducted. 


Data analysis 


Interviews were conducted via tele- 
phone and recorded, with subject con 
sent, on a portable cassette recorder 
(Marantz, model PMD 221, 


Detailed notes were taken, rather than 


Aurora, IL). 


recording the interviews, for three respon 
dents who did not consent to being re- 
corded. 

Responses were grouped according 
to similar key words, phrases, and/or 
themes. These grouped responses were 
then coded into categories, which were 
analyzed for frequency distribution and 
for X by Y (correlation) comparisons (chi- 
square) to determine significant relation- 
ships (@ = 0.05) among variables, via JMP 


(Version 4, SAS Institute, Cary, NC). 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


A sample size of 50 was selected, 
mainly on the basis of statistical rationale. 
The minimum sample size suggested for 
chi-square analyses is 25 to 30 (6). A 
sample size greater than 50 interviews was 
not needed, because the results became 
relatively stable by the 50th interview (6). 

These interviewees represented 39 


different companies, from all regions of 
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TABLE |. 


Question/Characteristic Percentage 


Job Title 58 


42 


Area of Study 49 
17 
17 
17 


Education Level 43 


Years of Work Experience 


How familiar are you with 
the USDA’s requirements 
on pathogen lethality/ 
performance standards 
for fully cooked products? 


Have you found a way to 
meey these regulations? 


How do you meet these 
regulations? 


the United States. Using USDA-FSIS defi 
nitions for facility size, the distribution of 
respondents across “Large” (more than 500 
employees), “Small” (10-500 employees), 
and “Very Small” Cess than 10 employ- 
ees) facilities was 51%, 44%, and 5%, re- 
spectively. Eighty-two percent of these 
companies process both meat and poul- 
try, and 18% process only one or the other. 

The raw data consisted of 300 single- 
spaced pages of transcribed responses 
from the interviews (8). Response data are 
presented as frequency distributions, in 
order to characterize the respondents, 
regulatory knowledge of the industry, and 
industry perceptions related to training. 
Additionally, results of statistical testing 
(chi-square) are presented to show asso- 
ciation of respondent background to the 
results. Throughout this paper, the terms 
“oven operators” and “line employees” 
are used interchangeably. Additionally, 


the terms “interviewees”, “subjects”, “re- 


Frequency distributions of respondent characteristics 


Categorized 
Responses 


Quality Assurance/ 
Quality Control 
Operation/Production 


Food Science 
Business 
Engineering 
Other 


High School Graduates 
and/or Associate 
Degree 

At least a Bachelors 
Degree 


10 or Less 


11-15 
16-20 
21 or More 


No/Maybe 

Fairly Well 

Above Average 
Unequivocally Yes 


No 
Yes 


Safe Harbor 
Other 


spondents”, and “supervisor/managers” 


are used synonymously. 


Response frequencies 


The respondents had a wide range 
of job titles, educational backgrounds, 
levels of experience, and regulatory 
knowledge (Table 1). Regarding familiar- 
ity with the regulations, interviewees were 
given “Unequivocally Yes” ratings when 
they could either quote the regulations 
or give a sufficient synopsis of them. 
“Above Average” ratings were assigned 
when interviewees could not give infor- 
mation on the regulations, but generally 
knew of their existence without having 
them read to them. A “Fairly Well” rating 
was given when interviewees, after hav- 
ing the regulations read, could recall hear- 
ing about them and subsequently gave 


answers that were sufficient to demon- 
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strate prior knowledge. A “No/Maybe” 
rating was given when interviewees did 
not have a grasp of the regulations 
throughout the interview or admitted to 
being unfamiliar with them. 

The respondents were also asked a 
variety of questions to characterize their 
oven operators (Table 2). Contrary to the 
situation with some other line-level em- 
ployee groups (7, 7), most interviewees 
(90%) reported little or no turnover in the 
oven operator position, due to better pay 
and benefits for this particular position 
than for most other line-level positions in 
the industry. This position also requires 
more responsibility, which may lead to 
job pride and confidence (3). Therefore, 
companies tend to be more particular 
about whom they place in this position. 
However, only 10% of oven operators had 
education beyond high school, and almost 
all (~82%) had been trained via appren- 
tice (hands-on) methods. Consequently, 
any training materials aimed at this audi- 
ence needs to be developed using ap- 
propriate language, technical content, and 
delivery methods. 

The respondents also provided their 
perspectives on the regulatory “burden” 
associated with the lethality performance 
standards and on the need for oven 
operator training (Table 3). Out of 83 
answers from 46 respondents to the open- 
ended question about meeting the lethal- 
ity performance standards, “equipment” 
and “inadequate scientific information” 
were noted as the top barriers to meeting 
the goals of the regulations. The “equip- 
ment” category included post-cooking 
solutions, such as better chilling methods; 
easier thermometer calibration techniques; 
equipment maintenance; equipment to 
limit human contact with product; facili- 
ties; thermometers; thermocouples; oven 
validation and calibration, ample refrig- 
eration, and automated recordkeeping, 
such as documentation and validation. 
The category of “scientific information” 
included the influence of product differ- 
entiation, lethality determination, process 
differentiation, field testing, lethality docu- 
mentation, consistent models, lethality 
studies in food matrices, relationship of 
oven steam flow to temperatures, verifi- 
cation of air flow, product-by-product 
information, and integrating process 
control. The “training” category included 
employee monitoring, education, em- 
ployee error, turnover, the concept of 
Hazard Analysis Critical Control Points 
(HACCP) and training on time/tempera- 
ture tools, training materials to validate 
data, and employee repetition. The cat- 


egory of “understanding regulations” con- 





TABLE 2. Frequency distribution of responses characterizing 


oven ope rators 


Question Percentage 


Are your line employees, 68 
especially oven operators, 

familiar with pathogen 16 
lethality standards for fully 

cooked products? 


Are they aware of their 
importance and the 
consequences that may 
follow if the regulations 
are not followed? 


Do you have trouble 10 
keeping your oven 90 
operators? What is the average 
turnover rate? 


How are they trained for 
this job? 

In general, what is the 
education level of your 
present oven operators? 


Categorized 
Responses 


No 
Maybe 
Yes 


Apprentice 
Other 


Less than High School 
High School Graduates 
More than High 
School 


TABLE 3. Frequency distribution of responses related 
omega lard a 


Question Percentage 


Do you feel oven-operator 22 
training is useful? 78 


Largest barriers to meeting 22 
the USDA regulations 22 


12 
16 
12 
17 


In your opinion, would 20 
third party, oven-operator 80 
training materials help 

to enhance product safety, 

yield, quality, and variability? 


What format or media would 
you recommend for this 
training, for example, 
booklets, CD ROMs, 


web pages or videos? 


Categorized 
Responses 


No 
Yes 


Equipment Function 

Lack of Scientific 
Information 

Regulatory Language 

Training Deficiencies 

Other 

None 


No 
Yes 


Booklet 

Video 

CD ROM 
Person/Lecture 


DECEMBER 2004 


sisted of the following: use of language, 
change in regulations, zero tolerance stan- 
dards, and non-valid, unreasonable USDA 
regulations. Of those who said “None” to 
these categories, some felt the regulations 
were easy to meet, or just did not think 
of an answer. In general, the anticipated 
barriers to meeting the pathogen lethality 
regulations were consistent with expec- 
tations. Training was often mentioned as 
a priority. In a subsequent question, the 
majority responded that oven operator 
training would positively impact product 
safety, yield, quality, and variability 

With regard to preferred format for 
training oven operators, a majority of the 
interviewees selected video. it was origi 
nally hypothesized that a booklet would 
be more helpful, because it could be avail- 
able at all times to the employees. Many 
of the individuals did recommend using 
booklets as supplements to videos and 
lectures, as a tool for in-plant use and 
future review. Although not listed in the 
given examples for this question, lectures 
were another popular choice. The pref 
erence for video training is consistent with 
some previous recommendations for 


worker training (9) 


Factors affecting response data 


The following section describes the 
chi-square results that revealed significant 
(a = 0.05) relationships that were directly 
relevant to the project objectives (Table 
t). We were particularly interested in how 
respondent background affected knowl- 
edge about the relevant regulations and 
perceptions related to oven « yperator train 
ing 

First, the significant relationship be 
tween job title and interviewee familias 
ity with the regulations was not surpris 
ing. Professionals in quality assurance 
control are often responsible for the over 
all safety of their products and the docu 
mentation of regulatory compliance and 
therefore have greater regulatory knowl 
edge. While sufficient knowledge of safety 
procedures and regulatic ms is necessary 
for professionals in production and op 
eration, assuring regulatory compliance is 
generally not a part of their core job re 
sponsibilities. Therefore, they would be 
expected to be somewhat less familiar 
with the regulations 

In terms of attitudes about training, 
respondents in quality assurance/control 
were divided on the potential impact of 
third-party training materials (34% said 
“No”; 66% said “Yes”) while all those in 


production/operation were all in agree- 
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ment (100% said “Yes”) regarding the abil- 
ity of third-party training materials to en- 
hance product safety, yield, and quality 
and to reduce variability. This difference 
may be due to several factors. Perhaps 
previous third-party resources had _ not 
been adequate in meeting specific, indi- 
vidual company goals. Most likely, pro- 
duction/operation employees are in a 
better position to see, firsthand, the po- 
tential impact of training, because they 
are working more directly with the target 
audience. Production/operation person- 
nel may also directly observe a need for 
employee empowerment associated with 
any weaknesses in communication be- 
tween line employees and management. 
That is, training might give line-level em- 
ployees tools to make informed, on-the- 
spot decisions to correct or report work 
station problems 

A relationship between respondent 
regulatory familiarity and preferred for- 
mat for Oven operator training was also 
identified (Table 4). It might be logical, 
in producing training resources, to give 
greater weight to the preferences of those 
more familiar with the regulations. Be- 
cause these individuals understand the 
regulations and their requirements, they 
are perhaps in a better position to under 
stand the potential impact of training strat 
egies on the target gre Up, W ith respect to 
product safety. Therefore, video would 
be the recommended training format, 
because it was the overall favorite for both 
groups, but especially for those familiar 
with the regulations. 

The method being used to meet the 
requirements of the regulations also was 
related to the preferred training method. 
Safe harbor temperatures are used by the 
majority (79%); however, those using 
other methods (21%), including their own 
validation methods, more strongly (100% 


vs. 78% of those using safe harbors) fa- 
vor videos and personal methods. These 


individuals were already implementing 


methods in addition to apprenticeship 


training and therefore may already be not- 
ing improvements in product and em 
ployee performance. 

The interviewees generally reported 
that both general training materials and 
third-party training materials were useful 
Only 8% of respondents felt that oven 
operator training would be useful, but not 
if it came from third parties. Even though 
22% replied that training in general would 
not be “useful,” 45% of those indicated 
that third-party training materials would 
enhance safety, yield, quality, and vari- 
ability. More importantly, 89% of the re- 


spondents who felt that additional train- 
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ing materials would be useful also be- 
lieved that third-party training materials 
would improve product safety, yield, qual- 
ity and variability. Overall, any type of 
training was seen as valuable, including 
the use of materials developed by a third 
party. 

Respondents who were already us- 
ing other methods of training (18%), in- 
cluding classes on HACCP, GMP, SOPs, 
etc., were already aware of the impor- 
tance of additional training, while some 
of those utilizing apprentice-style train- 
ing did not necessarily expect that addi- 
tional training information would be use- 
ful for oven operators. These individuals 
often felt that the oven operators did not 
need to be concerned with regulatory 
compliance. Their premise was that oven 
operators do the physical work, but based 
only on the instruction of management. 
They felt that because oven operators do 
not make the time/temperature decisions, 
they do not need to fully understand the 
regulations themselves, but only need to 
follow the orders associated with them. 
However, those who felt that additional 
training was necessary and/or useful of- 
ten said that the oven operators have too 
many responsibilities to be unaware of 
the importance of the regulations. Further 
understanding may enhance their desire 
and ability to do their jobs, specifically in 
the area of safety. It may also enhance 
perceptions of self worth in line workers, 
leading to positive behavior change and 
accountability 

The type of training currently used 
was related to whether or not employees 
understand the regulations. Over 90% of 
the respondents who felt their employ- 
ees were unfamiliar with the regulations 
used apprenticeship training. These are 
the respondents whose employees are ex- 
pected to do their jobs simply as in- 
structed, whereas those who are trained 
by additional methods may be exposed 
to various aspects surrounding their jobs, 
including food safety regulations. There- 
fore, additional training would be ex- 
pected to provide oven operators with 
additional knowledge useful for their 
work. 

In terms of oven operators, those 
with less than a high school education 
were more likely (a = 0.05) to be unfa- 
miliar with the regulations (88%) than 
those with a high school education or 
higher (13%). This supports the need to 
have training materials directed at indi- 
viduals at an 8th grade reading level. 

No significant relationships were 
found between the number of company 
employees, the size of the company, the 
location of the facility, or the type of prod- 
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ucts produced by the company and inter- 
viewee perceptions on training, training 


materials, and regulatory knowledge. 


SUMMARY 


Four key conclusions can be drawn 
from this study. First, the interviewees 
believed that oven operator training 
should have a positive effect on product 
safety, yield, quality, and variability. How- 
ever, interviewee perceptions were influ- 
enced by their professional background 
and current job responsibilities. 

Second, there is a need for broader 
education related to food safety standards 
in the meat and poultry industry. This 
conclusion is based on interviewee famil- 
iarity with the USDA regulations, percep- 
tion of the hardest barriers to overcome, 
and the need for additional technical in- 
formation and tools. This is no surprise, 
given that regulations change quickly, and 
that some in industry are forced to play 
“catch-up”. Although the job of oven op- 
erator, like other line-level positions, is 
very important, few training materials are 
directed at this group. While current skills 
and development orientation training pro- 
grams should be continued, this study 
supports the premise that additional 
growth and development materials are 
needed to further enhance the knowledge 
and behavior of these individuals. Even 
some of the interviewees could use addi- 
tional training, specifically to simplify and 
explain regulatory language. 

Third, training resources for oven 
operators should be targeted for an 8th 
grade reading level and should be in video 
format with supplemental reading mate- 
rials. Regarding the preference for video 
format, the results of this study cannot be 
used to determine whether this was due 
to perceptions of effectiveness or percep- 
tions of convenience. 

Lastly, two distinct, fundamental 
viewpoints on oven operator training were 
reflected in responses regarding employee 
familiarity with the USDA regulations, 
existing training methods, usefulness of 
training, and the product enhancement 
capabilities of training. One side of this 
issue is illustrated by the respondent who 
said, “...as far as [training] the operator 
himself, he’s only doing what he’s being 
asked to do.” The other side is typified 
by the respondent who said, “Yes! Train- 
ing is just huge! You can’t tell people 
enough [about what] they need to be do- 
ing for any aspect of the job.” One of the 
largest perceived problems in this category 
is lack of management support. If man- 


agers fail to see the need for additional 





TABLE 4. 


Question 


How familiar are you with the 
USDA's requirements on 
pathogen lethality/performance 
standards for fully cooked 
products? 


Do you think third-party 
training material may help 
enhance product safety, yield, 
quality, and variability? 


What format or media would 
you recommend for this training, 
for example, booklets, CD ROMs, 
web pages or videos? 


What format or media would 

you recommend for line-employee 
training on lethality performance 
standards? 


Do you think training 
materials on lethality 
performance standards may 
be of use specifically with line 
personnel? 


Do you think training 
materials on lethality 
performance standards may 
be of use specifically with line 
personnel? 


training of line-level workers, training 
materials will not reach oven operators, 
who play an important role in ensuring 
the safety of ready-to-eat meat and poul- 


try products. 
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INTRODUCTION 
SUMMARY 


Since 2001, a collaborative effort be 


The Smoked Seafood Working Group (SSWG), a collaboration tween two national industry trade asso 


ciations, representatives from smoked sea- 


of two national industry trade organizations, smoked seafood 
processors and academia, has developed guidelines for controlling stat ait Resect teat ec ieee Se cit wa cerns 
Listeria monocytogenes in smoked seafood operations. The SSWG develop guidelines to minimize Listeria 
identified five elements in a complete L. monocytogenes control monocytogenes contamination in smoked 
program: Listeria-specific sanitation and GMP controls, employee Ee 
training, environmental monitoring and testing, raw material controls, ceed eee ace iis ei 
and finished product controls. This manuscript describes specific appropriate measures to reduce its preva 
employee training strategies for enhancing sanitation and GMP lence in smoked seafood products, and 
controls to minimize Listeria contamination in smoked seafood Ke — eer - annals 
operations. Three employee-training programs in the form of cain taco oe 
PowerPoint” presentations are described. One provides generic dividuals and organizations involved in 
training for all employees, the second provides training to workers this effort are working together as the 
who handle finished products to minimize cross contamination, and ee ere 
the third provides training for all individuals who conduct cleaning Neaitinesh Remsl: Peemeaneds Aaseididion 
and sanitizing activities to ensure that both general and specific Representatives of both national industry 
procedures to control Listeria are implemented and conducted trade organizations, individuals from at 
properly. All three employee-training programs can be downloaded ee TO en ee ee eee ne 
from the following Web site at Cornell University: http:// Re ne ee ee 
www.foodscience.cornell.edu/wiedmann/TrainingIndex.htm. 


food processing companies across the US, 


of the National Fisheries Institute and the 


University, Virginia Tech and the Sea Grant 
programs in New York and Delaware are 
participating in SSWG activities. The SSWG 
utilized the experience and expertise of 
industry, trade association and academic 
participants to adapt and apply general 
guidelines for Listeria control to the spe- 
A peer-reviewed article cific environment of smoked seafood pro- 


cessing plants. 
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L. monocytogenes is a Gram-positive, 
foodborne pathogen that can grow un- 
der many different environmental condi- 
tions, including at temperatures from 1° 
to 45°C (34° to 113°F) and between zero 
and 10% water phase salt (NaCl). Under 
current US regulatory policy, if any 
L. monocytogenes is detected in a 25-gram 
sample of a Ready-To-Eat (RTE) product, 
including smoked seafood, the product 
is considered adulterated. Its presence in 
smoked fish and other RTE food pro- 
ducts has resulted in numerous product 
recalls and economic loss. L. mono- 
cytogenes is widespread in the environ- 
ment and can be readily isolated from hu- 
mans, domestic animals (including pets), 
raw agricultural commodities, food pro 
cessing environments, and the home (27). 
The organism is found in a wide variety 
of foods, including meats, poultry, veg- 
etables, dairy products, and fishery prod- 
ucts (5, 17, 19, 21). It has frequently been 
isolated from smoked seafood (4, 6, 77, 
16, 18). Previous studies have reported a 
prevalence of 6-36% in RTE cold-smoked 
salmon and cooked fishery products (3) 
A recent survey by the National Food Pro 
cessors Association Research Foundation 
suggests a prevalence of about 5% in 
smoked seafood in the US (71). Although 
L. monocytogenes present in raw fish may 
survive process treatments typical for 
many minimally processed seafoods, such 
as cold-smoked products (7), contamina- 
tion from the processing plant environ- 
ment during or after processing appears 
to be the major source of finished prod 
uct contamination for smoked seafood, 
as well as for other RTE foods (7, 13, 20. 
20). 

Because L. monocytogenes is ubiq- 
uitous, there can be a constant re-intro- 
duction of the organism into the plant 
environment. Contamination of smoked 
seafood that supports growth of L. mono- 
cytogenes, even with small quantities of 
this organism, is a particular concern to 
the food industry because of the 
organism’s ability to multiply at refrigera- 
tion temperatures during storage. 

L. monocytogenes can survive in non- 
host environments, including processing 
plants, into which it may be introduced 
via a variety of routes, including raw ma- 
terials, employees’ shoes or clothes, and 
containers and equipment (boxes, crates, 
carts). L. monocytogenes tolerates and can 
grow in conditions (e.g., refrigeration tem- 
peratures and high salt levels) that pre- 
vent the growth of many other foodborne 
pathogens. L. monocytogenes also has the 


tendency to establish persistent resident 
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populations that colonize niches in the 
plant (73, 1 


, 25, 26) that are not easily 
eliminated by routine sanitation proce- 
dures and general-purpose cleaners and 
sanitizers. 

An Institute of Food Technologists 
(IFT) expert panel identified several meth- 
ods to control L. monocytogenes in the 
smoked seafood processing environment. 
Reduction of L. monocytogenes in the pro- 
cessing plant was directly dependent on 
adherence to Good Hygienic Practices 
(GHPs) and Good Manufacturing Practices 
(GMPs) (75). Employees and processing 
personnel represent a potential source for 
the introduction of L. monocytogenes into 
the processing plant environment; not 
only can they transfer L. monocytogenes 
from one area of the plant to another on 
their shoes, clothing, hands, etc., but they 
may also serve as direct sources of con- 
tamination if they are involved in post- 
processing handling of products. It has 
been shown that 1-10% of healthy adults 
may be fecal carriers of L. monocytogenes 
(S, 23). 

Training in the area of food safety, 
particularly of the training-the-trainer type, 
has been shown to have a substantial 
impact in changing the audience's atti- 
tudes and behaviors about food handling. 
This holds true whether the training is for 
extension agents (who are trained to edu- 
cate consumers), food service managers, 
food processing operators, regulators, or 
plant workers (2, 9). Food safety training 
is common sense and an essential part of 
good food operations; having well-trained 
employees may provide benefits such as 
avoiding the costs related to a foodborne 
illness outbreak, improving employee per- 
formance and morale, and increasing cus- 
tomer satisfaction, and increasing compli- 
ance with regulations. In addition, Sagoo 
et al. (22) have shown a direct relation- 
ship between microbial quality of ready- 
to-eat salad vegetables and the food safety 
training of management and the imple- 
mentation of effective food safety proce- 
dures. The Hunter Health (74) training 
materials produced by the Australian gov- 
ernment also indicate that groups that 
cater to high-risk populations, such as 
nursing homes, can benefit from targeted 
food safety training. A 2002 USDA (27) 
study that surveyed 861 meat slaughter 
and processing plants about HACCP costs 
and food safety technologies found that 
almost 100% indicated that on-the-job 
training and specific instructional training 
for both new and experienced workers 
on safe food handling practices was best. 


Stivers and Gates (24), in a survey of gro- 
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cery store seafood employees, found that 
HACCP awareness positively influenced 
seafood sales and recommended that it 
be included in employee training pro- 
grams. 

The first manuscript in this series 
described targeted sanitation procedures 
and GMP controls that should be consid- 
ered when developing a Listeria control 
plan for smoked seafood operations (70). 
This manuscript will focus on the em- 
ployee training programs that the SSWG 
determined are necessary to ensure that 
Listeria controls are effective and prop- 


erly implemented. 


TRAINING PLANT 
PERSONNEL 


To implement an effective Listeria 
Control Program, each employee must 
understand his or her role in the program, 
why it is important, and the expectations 
of management. Control strategies are not 
likely to be effective if employees do not 
cooperate or do not understand what they 
are expected to do, why control strate- 
gies are important, and that expected pro- 
cedures or behavior will be monitored and 
actions taken to reward compliance or 
penalize those who are non-compliant. 
Firms involved in the SSWG determined 
that employee training is best accom- 
plished through a series of focused train- 
ing activities conducted in the plant, by 
plant managers or other company person- 
nel. Training is an ongoing process that 
should be conducted when employees are 
hired, before they start work, or if their 
position is changed, and then at least once 
per year afterwards. All training activities 


should be documented for all employees. 


Three targeted training programs 
for Listeria control 


The SSWG determined that three dif- 
ferent targeted training programs should 
be delivered to employees and evaluated 
by each plant as part of their overall List- 
eria control plan: (1) Basic training for all 
employees who work at the plant, to en- 
sure that they understand the importance 
of Listeria controls and their role in a firm’s 
control plan; (2) Training for all employ- 
ees who handle or work in exposed fin- 
ished product areas, to ensure that they 
understand how to prevent cross contami- 
nation and; (3) Training for all employ- 
ees who conduct cleaning and sanitation 
tasks or activities, to ensure that they un- 
derstand the sanitation procedures nec- 
essary to reduce or eliminate Listeria con- 
tamination in the plant . 





The basic training program should 
be conducted first and include basic in- 
formation on Listeria as well as impor- 
tance of employee hygiene, hand wash- 
ing, and of adhering to established con- 
trol procedures. Next, an additional train- 
ing program should be provided to em- 
ployees who work in areas where ex- 
posed finished products are handled to 
ensure that employees understand and 
follow procedures to prevent cross con- 
tamination, including descriptions of pro- 
cedures or policies regarding work attire, 
hand washing, and the movement of 
equipment and personnel. Finally, indi- 
viduals responsible for cleaning and sani- 
tizing operations in all areas of the plant 
need to be trained to ensure they under- 
stand and follow established plant proce- 
dures necessary to reduce or eliminate / 
monocytogenes. Basic training lessons, 
videos and support materials have been 
produced to help company personnel 
design and deliver training that will have 


the greatest impact in each individual situ- 


ation. Specific on-site demonstrations of 


plant procedures should be included 
wherever possible. 
Basic training can be accomplished 


in one session for all employees or can 


be separated into several sessions for 


employees who work in specific areas of 


the plant. After the basic training for all 
employees is completed, the two addi- 
tional special training sessions should be 
conducted. 

Cornell University and New York Sea 


Grant developed three training programs 


in collaboration with the Universities of 


Delaware and Maryland, Virginia Tech, 
Louisiana State University, the National 
Fisheries Institute, and National Food Pro- 
cessors Association. Each program is a 
PowerPoint” (PPT) slide presentation that 
can be used by plant personnel to deliver 
the training in their plants. The PPT pre- 
sentations consist of a series of slides de- 
signed to emphasize the information that 
should be delivered to employees during 
the training program. Each slide is accom- 
panied by a set of “instructor notes” de- 
signed to provide ideas on how to de- 
liver these programs, what points to em- 
phasize, and demonstrations that can be 


used to facilitate training. 


Obtaining the three employee 


training programs 


Each of the employee training pro- 
grams can be downloaded from the 


Internet at the following Cornell Univer- 


sity Website: http://www.foodscience. 
cornell.edu/wiedmann/TrainingIndex. 
htm. At the bottom of the page is the fol- 
lowing description: 

“Each of the three training programs 
consists of a set of PowerPoint slides that 
can be used by management to train their 
employees. Each slide is accompanied by 
an extensive set of “speaker notes” de- 
signed to help plant management deliver 
an effective training program. These train- 
ing programs are available on-line. Please 
click on the training program of interest 
to view the material on-line or download 
each presentation to your computer.” 

e Listeria Training Program for All 

Employees 
Plant Cleaning & Sanitizing Train- 
ing Program for Listeria Control 

e Cross Contamination Prevention 

Training for Listeria Control Pro- 
gram 

Note: If you are unable to down- 
load the programs from the Internet they 
are also available from New York Sea 
Grant. Contact Ken Gall by E-mail at 
klg9@cornell.edu. The PPT slide programs 
can be sent as attached files via E-mail or 
ona CD. 


Conducting employee training 
in the plant 


Specific training programs may need 
to be delivered in different ways. One 
session for all employees could be used 
to deliver the basic training program, or 
training can be separated into several ses- 
sions for employees who work in spe- 
cific areas of the plant. These PPT train- 
ing presentations can be presented using 
an LCD (liquid crystal display) projector 
or, for small groups of people, they can 
be shown on a computer screen. Another 
option for training small groups of people 
is to show the PPT training programs on 
your desk or laptop computer screen on 
a table or desk that everyone can see. Ifa 
simpler format is necessary (for example, 
if there is no access to a computer screen 
or to a LCD projector) overheads or hand- 
outs can be produced directly from the 
PPT presentations. With overheads (slides 
copied onto clear acetate sheets), the train- 
ing can take place with small or larger 
groups. If no audiovisual aids are avail- 
able, employees can simply follow along 
with the discussion by providing each 
employee with a printed copy of each 
slide in the presentation as a handout. 
For all training formats, providing copies 
of the slides in each PPT training presen- 
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tation can help reinforce the important 
points covered in the training session 

Before conducting employee train- 
ing, it is important that each company 
evaluate its policies and make any neces- 
sary modifications regarding employee 
hygiene, hand washing, and movement 
in the plant. Each company must decide 
ahead of time, how policies and proce- 
dures that are taught in these training pro- 
grams will be monitored and enforced 
before conducting training. If changes or 
modifications in company procedures are 
needed to enhance Listeria control, the 
employee training programs provide a 
good opportunity to start the implemen- 
tation process. It may also be easier for 
employees to understand and adopt these 
changes if the changes are discussed in 
the context of specific actions to control 
Listeria 

Firms should also determine who is 
going to conduct the training. Training can 
be conducted by one or more instructors, 
including plant supervisors, managers, 
owner, or quality control/assurance per- 
sonnel. A team of one or several individu- 
als in these roles could be involved in 
each specific training program. Each plant 
will need to decide who will be involved 
in training to maximize effectiveness and 
facilitate the implementation of the spe 
cific policies and procedures needed for 
an effective Listeria control plan. Each 
company must decide ahead of time how 
policies and procedures that are taught 
in these training programs will be moni 
tored and enforced. Each of the training 
programs includes hands-on activities and 
demonstrations suggested to reinforce 
what is taught. Each company trainer 
needs to think through, plan and detet 
mine how the demonstrations will be 
staged. For example, one demonstration 
may focus on hand washing, and the 
instructor will need to think through how 
this demonstration will be conducted. The 
instructor should determine how and 
where to demonstrate hand washing, who 
will be involved and whether or not 
supplemental materials such as the use 
of Glo Germ™ (www.glogerm.com) will 
be used, as suggested in the instructor 
notes of the PPT presentation 

It is important to document and keep 
records of the date and type of training 
received by each employee. Instructors 
should decide what procedures would be 
used to document training prior to con- 
ducting the training program. A procedure 
should also be in place to ensure that 
employees receive the training relevant 


to their job(s) at least once per year. 
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Figure |. PPT training program for all employees 


Listeria Controls for Smoked Fish 


What is Listeria? 


Why are we concerned 
about Listeria? 


Where is Listeria found? 


What can I do as an 
employee of a smoked 
fish, crab or crawfish 


processing plant? 


Figure 2. Preventing cross contamination PPT training presentation 


Listeria Controls in Finished 
Product (Higher Risk) Areas 


Preventing Cross Contamination 


Figure 3. Cleaning and sanitation PPT training presentation 


Plant Cleaning and Sanitation 
to Control Listeria 
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Basic Listeria training for all 
employees 


The basic Listeria Training Program 
for All Employees is a short PowerPoint 
presentation that can be used to train all 
company employees, including office 
workers, management, and sales and 
maintenance staff, as well as plant pro- 
duction personnel. All employees need 
to understand what Listeria is and why it 
is a concern. All employees, even those 
who visit production areas only infre- 
quently, should understand the firm’s List- 
eria control efforts and the role of em- 
ployees in preventing the movement of 
contamination in the plant. In this way, 
all employees can be vigilant and part of 
the firm’s team effort to help control this 
tenacious organism. 

The PPT training program can be 
downloaded from the Cornell Web site as 
described above by clicking on the words: 
Listeria Training Program for All Employ- 
ees. The first slide in this presentation is 
provided in Fig. 1. 

Major topics included in this train- 
ing program are: (1) Background infor- 
mation that includes an introduction to 
Listeria, potential impacts on customers 
(high-risk groups, mortality rate, etc.) and 
companies (recalls, examples of plants 
closing, etc., that can result in loss of em- 
ployee jobs and income), FDA/FSIS risk 
assessment and current regulations, (2) A 
review of company policies and proce- 
dures related to personal and bathroom 
hygiene, food handling practices, and 
movement in the plant. (3) A review of 
company policies and procedures on hand 
washing; this may include a demonstra- 
tion on how to wash hands properly and 


a review of when to wash hands. 


Focused training for workers in 
areas where finished products are 
handled 


All employees who handle exposed 
finished products or work in finished 
product areas should receive this train- 
ing. For smoked seafood operations, this 
will likely include employees who smoke 
product and employees who handle, trim, 
slice and pack exposed finished products. 
This training is a “How To” session and 
should be conducted on site. Employees 
should understand what cross contami- 
nation is, how their activities or mistakes 
can cause finished product to become 
contaminated with Listeria, and the 
potential consequences of that contami- 
nation. All of the necessary employee 





Figure 4a and 4b. 


Example slide (A) and accompanying instructor notes (B) for the 
plant cross contamination training program 


You prevent Cross Contamination by 
Washing Your Hands 


¥ Before you start work 

Y After using the bathroom 

¥ After leaving your work area 

Y Before returning to your work area 
Y After touching your body 

¥ After touching dirty objects 


Sample Slide Instructor Notes: 


This slide is designed to focus on how people in the plant can cause 
cross contamination with their hands. Give examples of how your 


hands can get contaminated: 


On your way to work 


While you're in the bathroom 


When you leave the work area for lunch, breaks or go to raw 


product areas 


When you touch your body such as your face, nose, mouth, hair, 


etc. 


When you touch dirty objects such as the floor, trashcans, waste 


bins, etc. 


Emphasize that the only way to prevent the transfer of bacteria from 
these sources is to properly clean and sanitize your hands before 


working with products. 


hygiene and food handling practices 
should be discussed and demonstrated, 
as well as any sanitation procedures that 
these employees conduct. 

This PPT training program can be 
downloaded from the Cornell Web site as 
described above by clicking on the words 
Cross Contamination Prevention Training 
for Listeria Control Program. The first slide 
in this presentation is provided in Fig. 2. 

Major topics included in this train- 
ing program are: (1) Overview and con- 
trol of cross contamination; (2) Descrip- 


tion of how the movement of employees 


and equipment into and out of specific 
areas of the plant can result in contami- 
nation of products by racks, carts, splash- 
ing, materials, and other plant utensils; 
(3) Importance of hand washing and sani- 
tizing after touching unsanitary objects 
such as raw product, trash containers, sur- 
faces from outside areas, floors and other 
specific contamination sources in the 
plant; this may include demonstrations 
on hand washing and (4) Description of 
special company policies and procedures 
for employee attire, hygiene and hand 
washing procedures in finished product 


areas. 


Focused training for cleaning 
and sanitation personnel 


This training program is designed to 
provide instruction on how and when 
cleaning and sanitation procedures should 
be conducted. All employees who con- 
duct these activities should be trained. 
Specific training may need to be con- 
ducted for individuals responsible for 
cleaning and sanitizing specific areas of 
the plant, since the procedures used in 
finished product areas may be different 
from those in raw material handling at 
eas. Individuals responsible for special- 
ized cleaning and sanitation tasks, such 
as cleaning and sanitizing coolers, smoke- 
houses, smoker racks carts, dollies, etc., 
may also need specialized training. This 
training program should be conducted on 
site in small groups to demonstrate how 
to do all of the different sanitation proce 
dures correctly and should be primarily a 
“How To” session. Companies need to be 
sure that they make all necessary changes 
in their sanitation procedures, including 
the type of cleaners and sanitizers that 
will be used, the equipment and cleaning 
tools that will be used, color coding 
schemes, procedures, and monitoring re 
quirements, before they conduct this train- 
ing. 

This PPT training program can be 
downloaded from the Cornell Web site as 
described above by clicking onto the 
words: Plant Cleaning & Sanitizing Train 
ing Program for Listeria Control. The first 
slide in this PPT presentation is provided 
in Fig. 3 

Major topics included in this train- 
ing program are: (1) Overview of com- 
pany procedures for cleaning and sanita 
tion of each plant area and a description 
of the products and equipment used and 
when the procedures must be conducted; 
(2) Detailed description and demonstra 
tion of specific procedures conducted by 
those who are being trained; specific pro- 
cedures may need to be covered fot 
drains, end-of-shift/day cleaning and sani- 
tizing, utensils and portable items, cool 
ers, smokehouses, racks and other con- 
veyances, special equipment such as slic- 
ers and other procedures as necessary; 
and (3) Monitoring, reporting, and prob- 
lem solving and other special procedures 


to be used when problems are identified 


Using PPT instructor notes to 
help deliver the training programs 


Instructor notes are included in each 
of the three PPT training program to help 
the instructor(s) plan and deliver their 
training sessions. The instructor notes can 
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TABLE |. 
your training guide 


Learning objectives of the safe food depends on 


Trained workers will understand the importance of and adopt good 
hand washing techniques, wear appropriate attire in the processing 
plant, and practice proper hygiene. 


They will understand how proper cooling and storage methods, 
recommended cooking times and temperatures, and holding 


methods minimize risk. 


Workers will learn how cross contamination occurs and how to 


prevent it from happening. 


The workers will understand the importance of proper cleaning 


and sanitizing procedures. 


be found below the image of each slide 
when the presentation is opened in the 
appropriate view. Selecting the “Notes 
Pages” as the option under “Print What” 
can also print out a copy of the slide with 
instructor notes. The instructor notes are 
talking points designed to remind the in- 
structor what points to cover with each 
slide in the presentation. Tips for demon- 
strations or other activities are also in- 
cluded in this section of the presentation 
so that the instructor can provide addi- 
tional information to help the plant work- 
ers who are being trained to understand 
the material better. An example of the slide 
and instructor notes provided in the cross 
contamination Listeria PPT training pro- 


gram are in Fig. 4A and 4B. 


Customizing the training 


materials 


The PowerPoint” presentations were 
designed to provide a structure that will 
help plant management deliver effective 
training on Listeria controls. They were 
specifically designed for smoked fish and 
other seafood processors, but can be eas- 
ily adapted for use in plants processing 
other RTE foods. Inserting pictures of your 
own plant, employees, and equipment to 
replace the photographs that are provided 
in the presentations can also customize 
the presentations. The sample procedures 
provided in the presentations can also be 
customized to include the specific clean- 
ing, sanitizing, hand washing, and hygiene 
procedures and policies used in each in- 
dividual plant. The tools needed to cus- 
tomize these presentations are widely 
available and include a digital camera to 
take appropriate photos in the plant, com- 
monly available software for loading digi- 


tal photos into a computer, and the 
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PowerPoint” software program. Firms 
who have used these training programs 
have provided positive feedback on their 
success in customizing them for their spe- 


cific plant and employees. 


OTHER TRAINING 
RESOURCES 


Other resources to facilitate em- 
ployee training are available from a num- 
ber of public and private sources. These 
materials can include a variety of differ- 
ent training aids including lessons, vid- 
eotapes, manuals, workbooks, and activi- 
ties. A specific training program developed 
for food handlers in processing plants 
entitled “Safe Food Depends on You” is 
described in detail below. A brief list of 
government, trade association, and other 
Web sites that contain lists of other train- 
ing resources available from a variety of 
sources is provided at the end of this sec- 


tion. 


Safe food depends on you — 
training guide for food handlers 


A training tool that can be used to 
supplement the basic employee 
PowerPoint training programs described 
above and help instructors plan specific 
activities or demonstrations is the “Safe 
Food Depends on You” Training Guide. 
The purpose of this publication is to as- 
sist in training entry-level, English and 
Spanish-speaking workers in the food 
processing industry (12). “Safe Food De- 
pends On You” was developed by food 


safety specialists from the University of 


Delaware and the University of Maryland, 
with partial funding provided by USDA 
CSREES Food Safety and Quality Competi- 
tive Project Number 95-EFSQ-1-4157. The 


Training Guide emphasizes the impor- 
tance of food handling practices that can 
reduce the risk of foodborne illness. These 
training materials were designed for low- 
literacy workers, but can be used with all 
educational levels. The materials were de- 
signed to help the food industry meet the 
continuing high expectations for a safe 
food supply and the HACCP regulations, 
which require a more formal educational 
program for all workers, including those 
working directly on the processing line. 
The theme or underlying story of “Safe 
Food Depends on You” emphasizes a sys- 
tem of values and sharing of the learning 
(training) process. For many workers, 
knowledge gained from the training pro 
vided in the video and activities in this 
guide can be practiced at home and with 
their co-workers. “Safe Food Depends on 
You” is designed to teach workers, using 
an enjoyable and not-too-technical ap- 
proach, how and why we handle food 
products a certain way. 

The “Safe Food Depends On You” 
training materials cover four important 
areas that are critical for workers to un- 
derstand in order to follow a company’s 
Sanitation Standard Operating Procedures 
(SSOP). Table 1 lists the learning objec- 
tives of the “Safe Food Depends On You” 
Training Guide. In addition to the Train- 
ing Guide, there is a video that can be 
used by itself or with the Guide to help 
illustrate what happens in actual process- 
ing plants. The “Safe Food Depends on 
You” training manual also includes hands- 
on activities to help reinforce each of these 
learning objectives. In addition, there are 
pre- and post-tests, in English and Span- 
ish, to help assess the effectiveness of the 
training. The manual can be downloaded 
from the Internet at the Maryland Sea 
Grant Web site: http://www.mdsg.umd. 
edu/Extension/safe_seafood. pdf. 

In addition to the Training Guide and 
video, ten food safety posters have been 
designed to assist with training and serve 
as reminders of appropriate behavior in 
the food processing facility. An example 
is provided in Fig. 5. The trainer can use 
these posters to explain appropriate food 
safety practices during the training. The 
poster can then be placed in appropriate 
places in the plant to remind employees 
of what they learned and how they can 
help keep the food the company produces 


safe to eat. 


Other resources for information 
on Listeria and training resources 


Many resources are available to food 
processors, retailers and food service busi- 





TABLE 2. 
monocytogenes and training 


Government Agencies — 


Web site resources for information on Listeria 


USDA/FDA Foodborne Illness Education Information Center — 
http://www.nal.usda.gov/fnic/foodborne/haccp/index.html 


FDA http://www.cfsan.fda.gov 
USDA http://www.usda.gov/ 
AFDO http://afdo.org/ 


National Seafood HACCP Alliance for Education and Training — 
http://www-seafood.ucdavis.edu/haccp/training/training.htm 


Trade Organizations - 


National Fisheries Institute — http://www.nfi.org/ 


National Food Processors Institute — http://www.nfpa-food.org/ 


University Resources - 


UC Davis web site Training Resources — 
http://seafood.ucdavis.edu/Pubs/99resources.htm 


Cornell Department of Food Science — 
http://www.foodscience.cornell.edu/wiedmann/index.html 


New York Sea Grant — 


http://www.nyseagrant.org/seafoodtechnology 


University of Delaware Sea Grant — 


http://www.ocean.udel.edu/seagrant/outreach/seafood.html 


University of Maryland Sea Grant — 


http://www.mdsg.umd.edu/Extension/sftechnology.html 


Virginia Tech — http://www.cfast.vt.edu/ 


Louisiana State University Department of Food Science — 


http://www.agctr.lsu.edu/foodscience/ 


Pennsylvania State University — 
http://foodsafety.cas.psu.edu/ 


nesses to provide additional information 
and help. These resources include pro- 
fessionals from the private sector and 
public universities and cooperative exten- 
sion programs, such as the authors of this 
manuscript, government agencies, trade 
organizations, the Internet, research pa- 
pers and reviews, and consultants. Table 
2 gives brief list of some of the key Internet 
sites providing information that can be 
used as training material and in training 
programs for employees in seafood and 
other food processing plants, retail stores, 
restaurants, and other food service busi- 
nesses. Many of these sites contain infor- 


mation specific to L. monocytogenes and 


its control. Links to almost all of these 
materials can be found at the first loca- 
tion on the list, the USDA/FDA Foodborne 
Illness Education Information Center. 


SUMMARY 


Employee training is an integral part 
of an effective Listeria control program, 
and the SSWG has identified three differ- 
ent targeted training programs that should 
be delivered to employees in the plant 
and taught by plant personnel. These 
training programs consist of: (1) Basic 
training for all employees who work at 


the plant, to ensure that they understand 


Figure 5. Example of poster icons 
used in safe food depends on you 


Keep Area Clean/Mantengan 
Superficie Limpia 


the importance of Listeria controls and 
their role in a firm’s control plan, (2) Train- 
ing for all employees who handle or work 
in exposed finished product areas, to en- 
sure that they understand how to prevent 
cross contamination of product, and (3) 
Training for all employees who conduct 
cleaning and sanitation tasks or activities, 
to ensure that they understand the sanita 
tion procedures necessary to reduce or 
eliminate Listeria in the plant. Three 
PowerPoint” (PPT) slide presentations 
developed by Cornell University and New 
York Sea Grant in collaboration with the 
Universities of Delaware and Maryland, 
Virginia Tech, Louisiana State University 
and the National Fisheries Institute and 
National Food Processors Association, are 
available to help plant personnel deliver 
training programs. Sources for other train 
ing resources are also available from gov- 
ernment, trade association and university 


programs 
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INTRODUCTION 
SUMMARY 


It is important that all ground or 
Availability, accuracy and ease of use are important attributes of 


food thermometers if consumers are to be persuaded to use them 
routinely to determine cooking endpoint in thin or small meat items. 


mechanically tenderized meat items be 
cooked to an internal temperature of 160 I 
to ensure that any pathogens present are 


destroyed (6). Because of the grinding and 





The objective of this project was to determine the availability of 
instant-read food thermometers to consumers in rural and urban 
areas of Idaho and Washington states and to determine the accuracy 
and response time of a sampling of thermometers. Instant-read food 
thermometers were most available in kitchen specialty stores (88% 
of stores surveyed), department stores (76%), and grocery stores 
(73%) and were also available in some drug/variety stores and 
hardware stores. Food thermometers were less available in rural 
than in urban areas. Both dial and digital instant-read thermometers 
were accurate, reading within 2°F when tested in a |60°F calibrated 
water bath. Both types required an average of about 20 seconds to 
register the temperature at |60°F, although some took as little as 10 
seconds and others as much as 30 seconds. In general, urban-living 
and internet-savvy consumers can be pleased with the selection and 
accuracy of food thermometers available to them. 





mixing process, ground beef, as well as 
other ground meats such as sausage and 
ground poultry products, may be contami 
nated with pathogens throughout, requir 
ing that all portions of the item be heated 
to a safe endpoint during cooking. Simi 
larly, meat that has been punctured for 
brine delivery or tenderization may 
contain pathogens in their inner portions 
(f- 7 

As scientists’ knowledge of safe 
cooking has progressed, consumers have 
been subjected to a number of different 
messages regarding the cooking of ground 
beef. “Cook hamburger until brown” was 
the message issued when ground beef was 
implicated in cases of foodborne illness 
from Escherichia coliO157:H7. This mes- 
sage was replaced by “cook to 160'F” af- 
ter it had been determined that cooked 


ground beef patty color was not an 


A peer-reviewed article 


*Author for correspondence: Phone: 208.885.6972; Fax: 208.885.575 | 
E-mail: smccurdy@uidaho.edu 


accurate indicator of safety (9). Use of an 
instant-read food thermometer is recom- 


mended to assure pathogen-free cooking 
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TABLE |. Types and numbers of stores surveyed and types of thermometers carried 


Store type Total number of stores 


surveyed in WA and ID 


Number of stores with thermometers 
of surveyed types (percent of total 
store type with thermometer) 


Number of stores 
with no 
thermometers 


All thermometer types Dial Digital* 


Department 42 
Grocery 40 
Specialty 2 
Hardware 18 
Drug/variety 13 
Total 138 


32 (76%) 
29 (73%) 
22 (88%) 
6 (33%) 
7 (54%) 
96 (70%) 


28 (67%) 
27 (68%) 
19 (76%) 
5 (28%) 
7 (54%) 
86 (62%) 


27 (64%) 
14 (35%) 
17 (68%) 
4 (22%) 
| (8%) 
63 (46%) 


10 (24%) 
11 (27%) 
3 (12%) 
12 (67%) 
6 (46%) 

42 (30%) 


*Includes all types of digital thermometers: pocket, those with remote probes, and forks. 


TABLE 2. 


Number of thermometers 
Number of different models 
Number of different brands 


Price range 


of these meat items. A panel of food safety 
experts has ranked the use of a thermom- 
eter to cook foods adequately as primary 
in importance for the prevention of ill- 
ness caused by Campylobacter jejuni, Sal 
monella species, E. coli O0157:H7, Toxo- 
plasma gondiiand Yersinia enterocolitica 
(8). However, although use of an instant- 
read thermometer has increased slowly 
among consumers — for example, from 
3% in 1998 to 6% in 2001 (10) — adop- 
tion of this behavior is low. 

Consumers usually receive insuffi- 
cient detail about how to choose and use 
the different types of food thermometers 
available for them to be able to measure 
the temperature of ground meat patties 
accurately. The USDA Thermy™ Campaign 
(4) and the Washington State University 
University of Idaho Now 
educational material,c(on consumer food 
thermometer use, including a brochure, 


You're 
Cooking... Using a Food Thermometer 


Dial instant-read 
pocket 
thermometers 


114 72 
37 33 


2 19 


$3.99-$ 19.00 $8.99-$29.95 


recipe cards and a video developed in a 
USDA-funded project) aim to increase the 
awareness and practice of food thermom- 
eter use when cooking meat items. 

Three main types of instant-read food 

thermometers are available to consumers 
and suitable for testing temperature of 
ground meat patties and other thin 
foods—thermocouples, thermistor digital 
thermometers, and bimetallic coil dial ther- 
mometers. 

e Thermocouples are fast and ac- 
curate and have a very small sens- 
ing unit, but they are also costly 
and difficult for consumers to 
find. 

Instant-read thermistor digital 
thermometers are commonly 
available in kitchen specialty 
stores and often in grocery stores. 
The thermistor, located in the tip 
of the probe, is a ceramic semi- 
conductor whose electrical resis- 
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Digital pocket 
thermometers 


Number of brands and models, and price ranges for 237 instant-read thermometers 
surveyed in 96 stores in Washington and Idaho 


Digital probes 
with remote 
controls 


Digital 
fork 
thermometers 


14 37 
10 19 
10 16 


$14.99- 
$69.99 


tance changes with temperature. 
To measure temperature accu- 
rately, the tip of the probe must 
be inserted at least 1/2-inch deep 
into the middle of the thickest part 
of the food. When testing thin or 
small items for temperature, it is 
best to insert the thermometer 
probe into the side of the item. 
Instant-read dial thermometers 
use a bimetallic coil to sense tem- 
perature; the bimetal coil gener- 
ally occupies the lower 2 to 2.5 
inches of the thermometer stem, 
so for these thermometers the 
entire lower 2 to 2.5 inches of the 
stem must be inside the food. For 
thin foods, it must be inserted 
sideways. One food safety expert 
believes that bimetal coil ther- 
mometers are not appropriate for 
thin items (77, 12). 





Figure |. 
circulating water bath 
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“Instant-read” refers to thermometers 
that are used to test for doneness near 
the end of the cooking time; they are not 
designed to be left in the food during 
cooking, unless the thermometer is an 
oven cord model, in which the probe is 
attached by an oven-safe cord to the digi- 
tal display. 


Because availability, accuracy and 


ease of use are important attributes of 


food thermometers if consumers are to be 
persuaded to use them routinely to deter- 
mine cooking endpoint in thin or small 
meat items, the objective of this project 
was to determine the availability of 
instant-read thermometers to consumers 
in rural and urban areas of Idaho and 
Washington states and to determine the 
accuracy and response time of a sampling 
of thermometers. 


METHODS 


Thermometer availability 


To determine the availability of con- 


sumer food thermometers suitable for 


measuring the endpoint temperature of 


thin meat items, we surveyed the types 
and prices of thermometers available to 
consumers living in Washington and 
Idaho. Surveys of a sampling of stores 
most likely to carry food thermometers 
for consumer use were conducted in four 
counties in Washington (Grant, King, Spo- 
kane, and Yakima) and six counties in 
Idaho (Ada, Bonneville, Boundary, 
Kootenai, Latah, and Twin Falls). A total 
of 138 stores, consisting of department 
(42), grocery (40), kitchen specialty (25), 
hardware (18), and drug/variety (13), were 
visited to learn about the food thermom- 
eters offered for sale; 22 internet retailers 


Certified thermometer and testing of a digital thermometer in a |60°F 


and mail order catalogs specializing in 
kitchen/cooking equipment were also in- 
vestigated. Brands, types, and prices were 
recorded. The surveys were conducted in 
October 2001 through May 2002. 

The store surveyors were consum- 
ers who were instructed to record infor- 
mation for the types of thermometers of- 
fered for sale that were suitable for use in 
measuring the temperature of thin food 
items; these included both dial and digi- 
tal instant-read pocket thermometers, digi- 
tal thermometer forks, and digital ther- 
mometers with extra features such as a 
timer and probe attached to the digital 
display via an oven-safe cord so that the 
probe can remain in the oven during the 
cooking process. The surveyors were also 
instructed to survey a variety of stores 
most likely to be used by consumers look- 


ing for a food thermometer to purchase. 


The surveys represent a sampling of 


stores, rather than a survey of every pos- 
sibility within a county. The information 
recorded included brand, model number, 
thermometer type, package instructions 
for use Cif visually available on the un- 
opened package), and price. Via the 
internet, surveys of mail order catalogs 
were conducted by a consumer instructed 


to search for such information. 


Thermometer accuracy 
and response time 


Twenty-one models of instant-read 
pocket food thermometers (8 dial mod- 
els and 13 digital models) were obtained 
by purchase at local grocery, department 
and hardware stores, by catalog/internet 
order, or free from the Idaho Beef Com- 
mission during 2002 and 2003 (Table 3). 
Three units of each model were obtained, 
when possible. 


The accuracy (at 160°F) and the re- 
sponse time of the dial and digital instant- 
read food thermometers were measured 
by use of a temperature-controlled water 
bath (12 x 18 x 5 inches deep, maintained 
at 160°F by a VWR Scientific Heater/Pump 
model 1130A)(Fig. 1). Prior to testing each 
instant-read thermometer, the accuracy of 
the water bath temperature was verified 
by checking a glass, certified thermometer 
that was factory calibrated to standards by 
the National Institute of Standards and 
Technology (NIST) (Ertco, 122° to 176'F, 
partial immersion thermometer) and 
that was maintained in the water bath at 
a depth of 4 inches throughout testing. 
The stem of each instant-read therm 
75-81 F) 
was immersed in the 160°F water to a 


ometer (at room temperature, 


controlled depth (2.5 inches for dial ther- 
mometers and 1.5 inches for digital ther- 
mometers). As the thermometer was low- 
ered into the water bath, a stopwatch 
timer was started. Timing was halted when 
the thermometer came within 0.5'F of its 
final temperature (determined in prelimi- 
nary trials). If off by 1°F or more, ther- 
mometers that could be calibrated were 
adjusted to 160'F before the response time 
test. Response time was tested three times 


for each thermometer. 


RESULTS 


Thermometer availability 


Of the 138 stores where our con 
sumer surveyors thought they would find 
instant-read thermometers, 42 did not 
have thermometers (Table 1). Thermom 
eters were more available in specialty 
kitchen stores (88% of these stores), de 
partment stores (76%), and grocery stores 
(73%) than in drug/variety stores (54%) 
and hardware stores (33%). The surveys 
found thermometers in a total of 96 stores, 
including chain stores and local indepen- 
dent stores. Because some chain stores 
were visited in multiple counties, the to- 
tal number of chain and independent 
stores represented was 56. Of the 237 ther- 
mometers identified in the survey, 35% 
were found in department stores, includ- 
ing chain discount type stores, with ma- 
jor national discounters accounting for 
more than half of these. Thirty-seven per- 
cent of the thermometers were located in 
specialty stores, 19% in grocery stores, 5% 
in hardware stores, and 4% in drug/vati- 
ety stores. Within a chain of stores, some 
locations had digital thermometers and 
some did not; for example, the devices 
might be available in larger towns but not 
in more rural areas. 

Thermometers were more generally 
available in urban locations, with some 
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Figure 2. 
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rural areas having very littke choice. Some 
hardware stores sell digital food thermom- 
eters and may be a source in small towns 
in which they are not available in other 
stores. For example, a hardware store 
in a rural Idaho town (county population 
9,871) carried two digital probe models 
and one dial model, while the three 
grocery stores surveyed had no food 
thermometers. In general, grocery and de- 
partment stores carried one brand of ther 
mometer, often with one dial model and 
one digital model of that brand; kitchen 
specialty stores often offered a greater 
choice of brands. Dial thermometers were 
more widely available than digital ther- 
mometers, being found in 62% and 46% 
of the stores, respectively. 

A summary of the number of instant- 
read thermometer brands, models, and 
prices found in stores in Washington and 
Idaho is recorded in Table 2. Surveyors 
recorded information for 237 thermom 
eters in the 96 stores that had thermom- 
eters available on the day of visit. Nu- 
merous manufacturers are producing nu- 
merous models of food thermometers; 
there were 21 (dial) to 32 (digital) differ- 
ent brands represented. One hundred and 
seventy-three thermometers, with seventy- 
eight different models, were found in the 
Washington survey. Sixty-four thermom- 
eters, with forty-five different models were 
identified in the Idaho survey. The digital 
thermometer found most often in both 
states was the Good Cook Instant Read 
Thermometer, model number 25111, 
manufactured by Bradshaw International 
This thermometer was found in 9 stores 
in Washington and 5 stores in Idaho. 
Manufacturers that have the greatest mar- 
ket share in digital thermometers found 
in the survey were Component Design 
Northwest (CDN) (36), Bradshaw Inter- 
national (Good Cook) (35), Taylor (34), 
Chaney Instrument Company (Acu-Rite) 
(19), and Pyrex (14) (numbers are the total 
number of times each brand was found 
in the survey). Component Design North- 
west products did not appear in the Idaho 
survey. The manufacturer Comark Instru- 
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Dial and digital thermometers tested 


ments, Inc. appeared several times in the 
Idaho survey but not at all in Washing- 
ton. 

The price of dial pocket thermom- 
eters averaged $8.32, less than that of digi- 
tal pocket thermometers, which averaged 
$14.93. Fork thermometers averaged 
$16.33, and digital probes with remote 
controls averaged $32.49. Price ranges are 
shown in Table 2. 

The search of the internet for ther- 
mometers to purchase yielded a vast 


amount of information. Many sellers of 


instant-read thermometers can be identi- 
fied by using the terms “food thermom- 
eter” in an internet search engine. A ma- 
jority of the brands and models encoun- 
tered in retail stores could be obtained 
from internet stores. However, in many 
cases, detailed information such as one 
would get from the packaging was not 
available at online sites, although pictures 
of the thermometer were common. 

Of the 99 models of thermometers 
identified in the store surveys, 12 models 
had no instructions regarding use, clean- 
ing, or calibration that were visible. Sixty- 
four models had some instructions for use 
onthe label, and 25 of these also had some 
cleaning instructions. Eight out of the 37 
dial models had instructions for calibra- 


tion on the label. Twenty-three models of 


thermometers (all types) had some in- 


structions enclosed in the package. Of 


these, 7 were models of fork thermom- 
eters and 9 were models of probes with 


remote controls. 


Thermometer accuracy 
and response time 


The thermometers tested are shown 
in Fig. 2 and information about them is 
provided in Table 3. All of the dial ther- 
mometers could be calibrated by adjust- 
ing the hex nut at the top of the stem; 
three of the digital models could be cali- 
brated. Six of the thermometer models 
carried the symbol for NSF certification, 
indicating that NSF International has as- 
sessed and certified thermometer confor- 
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mity with the relevant NSF/ANSI Standard. 
The cost of the dial thermometers (7 mod- 
els) averaged $7.10 (excluding the free 
one) and that of the digital thermometers 
(13 models) averaged $17.45 (not includ- 
ing tax or shipping). Six of the 21 models 
had cooking endpoint temperatures listed 
on the thermometer sheath. 

The results of the thermometer test- 
ing are shown in Table 4. When the in- 
stant-read pocket thermometers were 
placed in a 160°F water bath, the pointer 
or digits moved rapidly to 150°—155'F and 
then slowed down as they approached 
the endpoint. All but one of the 57 indi- 
vidual thermometers were acceptably ac- 
curate (within 2'F or less according to the 
2001 Food Code (3)) in their measurement 
of the temperature of the 160 F water bath 
when they were used for the first time 
after removal from the packaging. Six of 
the 22 dial thermometers were adjusted 
to 160 F before the response time test 
because they were off by IF and we 
wanted to test response time to reach 
100 F. 

The response time to reach 160 F 
from ambient temperature for dial ther- 
mometers (8 models) was 16 to 25 sec- 
onds (average 21 seconds) and for digital 
thermometers (13 models) was 10 to 31 
seconds (average 18 seconds). The re- 
sponse time of replicate thermometers 
within brand and model was reasonably 
consistent, with the exception of Cooper 
DPP400W. 


DISCUSSION 


Thermometer availability 


Because consumers who cook meat 
probably visit a grocery store more fre- 
quently than other stores, the availability 
of instant-read food thermometers in gro- 
cery stores is of interest to food safety 
educators. We found that sixty-eight per- 
cent of the grocery stores surveyed sold 
dial instant-read thermometers, but only 
35% carried digital models. Large chain 
supermarkets were apt to offer digital food 
thermometers in many locations, but they 
were not found in the smallest towns. This 
may reflect the local market, or slower 
turnover of such products in small towns. 

In towns large enough to support a 
department store, consumers are likely to 
find affordably priced dial and digital food 
thermometers in these stores; each type 
was available in about two-thirds of the 
department stores we surveyed. The low- 
est price found for a digital probe pocket 
thermometer was $8.99, with most being 
$13 to $15. Kitchen specialty shops in 
metropolitan areas offer the greatest se- 
lection and variety of food thermometers, 





TABLE 3. Instant-read thermometers obtained for testing of accuracy and response time 


Purchase source NSF Cooking temperatures Able to calibrate? 
certified? provided on case? 


Acurite 00640W 
Chaney Instrument 
Co., WI 


No brand shown — 


Cooper 
Cooper Atkins 
Corp., CT 
Ekco 
World Kitchen, 
Inc., NY 


Good Cook 
Bradshaw 
International 
Inc., CA 


GS 
G & S Metal 
Products Co., 
OH 


Norpro 
Norpro, WA 
Taylor 


Taylor Precision 
Products, NC 


Acurite 00755 
Chaney Instrument 
Co.,WI 

CDN DWP302 
Component Design 
Northwest, OR 

Chaney 03113 

Instruments 
Chaney Instrument 
Co.,WI 

Cooper DPP400W 
Cooper Pen-style 
Instruments 
Co., CT DPP450W 

DT300 

Good Cook 25111 
Bradshaw 
International Inc., 

CA 

Polder 369-90 
Polder, Inc., NY 

Pyrex 17021 
Robinson Knife Rotary 
Co., NY Head 

Redi-Check ET-3* 
Maverick Industries 
Inc., NJ 

Taylor 9840 
Taylor Precision 9842 


Dial Thermometers 


Department store Yes 


Commodity council No 


Internet 


Grocery store 


Grocery store 


Drug/variety store 


Grocery store No 


Specialty kitchen Yes 
store 


Digital Thermometers 


Department store Yes 


Internet No 


Internet 


Internet 


Internet 
Internet 
Grocery store 


Internet 


Internet 


Catalog 


Hardware store No 
Internet No 


Yes 


No 


No No 
No Yes 


Products, NM Antibacterial 
9878 Internet No No Yes 


High Precision 
* Model has been discontinued 
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TABLE 4. Accuracy and response time of 2! instant-read thermometer models (57 individual 
thermometers) 


Brand Replicate Temperature Temperature Response Response 

and model reading in reading time*** time (sec) 
160°F —Average of (seconds —Average of 
water bath** replicates— +standard Replicates— 


deviation) 


Dial Thermometers 


Acurite 160° 160° St 29 16+ 2.7 
00640VW 160° 13+ 1.0 
160° i7w#tt5 


Beef Council 160° 244+29 


Cooper 160° 22 + 1.0 
1246-02 160° 24+ 1.0 
160° 28 + 1.7 


Ekco 159° ; 22+ 2.6 
23010 159° 24+ 3.2 
159° 20 + 4.4 


Good Cook 160° 
25110 160° 
160° 
160° 
160° 


GS 159° 
3442 159° 
160° 


Norpro 160° 
5979 160° 
160° 


Taylor 5989 161° na 


Digital Thermometers 


158.1° 157.6° 
157.1° 


199.2" 160.5° 
161.0° 
161.4° 


159:9° 159.0° 
158.0° 


Acurite 
00755 


CDN 
DWP302 


N— WN—] N— 


Chaney 
Instruments 


03113 


Cooper 
DPP400VW 


WN WwW—W1 WN 
Ib Ie IE IE OE I+ 
SO NNM>- -Oo 
DD w—w Una 


160.3° 160.6° 
160.6° 
160.8° 


161.8° 
160.6° 
159.9° 


158.9° 
158.5° 
158.7° 


160.5° 
160.8° 
159.9° 
160.1° 
161.2° 


161.4° 
162.0° 


160.3° 
160.5° 
160.3° 


31+ 10.1 


WN, 
NN Dd 
NN 
Ie + + 


=-—o fo w= 
—OWN 


Cooper 
DPP450W 


WN— 
+ + + 


Cooper 
DT300 


Good Cook 
25111 


—N——— NNN 


URWNO— WN— 
UON NN N—WB—— NWN NO— 
Ite Ife le OIE ess (I+ 
—— OO = Woa= ‘ 
—-A— ON NUABKN COUN NOW 


WN—- N— 
—NO— —_— 
He HE 
we Y= 
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TABLE 4. (continued) 
(57 individual thermometers) 


Brand 
and model 


Replicate 


Temperature 
reading in 
160°F 

water bath** 


Temperature 
reading in 
—Average of 
replicates— 


Response 

time™ 
(seconds 
+standard 


Accuracy and response time of 21 instant-read thermometer models 


Response 
time (sec) 
—Average of 
Replicates— 


seek 


deviation) 


Redi-Check ET-3* 


Taylor 
9840 


Taylor 
9842 


| 
| 
2 
3 
| 
2 
3 


Taylor | 
9878 2 


160.8° na 


160.2° 160.6° 
160.3° 
161.2° 


159.9° 
160.6° 
160.7° 


160.9° 
160.5° 


160.4° 


160.7° 


10+ 0.6 na 


18+ 3.5 18+ 2.6 
17+ 1.0 
20 + 2.1 


14+ 1.0 
12+ 0.6 
I2+0.6 


21+ 0.6 
30+ 1.5 


1341.2 


26 + 4.7 


* Model has been discontinued.**The six dial thermometers that did not read exactly 160°F were calibrated to 


160°F prior to measuring response time. 


including models with features such as 
probes on oven safe cords and timers. 
Prices for these went as high as $69.99. 
Kitchen stores in more rural areas some- 
times did not carry food thermometers. In 
many locations, drug/variety stores and 
hardware stores were not a good source 
of food thermometers. Consumers can 
find a large selection of thermometers 


available from internet retailers 


Thermometer accuracy 


and response time 


The dial and digital consumer instant- 
read food thermometers assessed in this 
study were accurate; that is, they were 
within 2°F of the actual temperature (3) 
when assessed at 160°F, with one excep- 
tion. This is important because consumer 
educators need to feel confident when 
they urge consumers to use a food ther- 
mometer for food safety that the thermo- 
meter will accurately determine the end- 
point temperature of cooked meat. How- 
ever, it should be noted that 27% of the 
dial thermometers were shown to be off 
by 1°F, when tested at 160°F (Table 4), 
and were recalibrated by us prior to test- 
ing the response time. Although all the 
dial thermometers in this study could be 
calibrated, only 22% in our store survey 
had instructions for calibration (that could 
be viewed through the unopened pack- 
aging). Calibration instructions generally 
use the 32°F ice bath method or the boil- 
ing water (212’F at sea level) method (5), 
which assumes that consumers will know 
the boiling temperature of water at their 
elevation. Neither method ensures accu- 
racy of the thermometer at the tempera- 


Se 


ture appropriate for checking the endpoint 
of meat (160°F), since the calibration is 
conducted at a temperature more than 
50°F from the target temperature. In addi- 
tion, accuracy is also dependent on the 
thermometer being used correctly. If only 
the tip of a bimetallic coil dial thermom- 
eter, rather than the entire 2 to 2.5-inch 
sensing area, is inserted into the food, the 
food temperature measurement can be 
wrong by 10 to 48°F (72). Thus, clear use 
instructions on the packaging are also an 
important aspect of thermometer pur- 
chase. 

The time required for the 21 models 
of instant-read thermometers to go from 
room temperature to 160°F in a water bath 


varied from 10 to 31 seconds. Response 


time is an important attribute, because if 


thermometer use adds significantly to the 
time or complication of meal preparation, 
it is unlikely to be adopted by consum- 
ers. In focus groups conducted with con- 
sumers after they had used food thermom- 
eters in the cooking of small meat items, 
a number of participants reported that use 
of a food thermometer takes too much 
time and extra work and is inconvenient 
and awkward. The FSIS fact sheet Kitchen 
Thermometers (5) reports that dial bime- 
tallic coil thermometers require 15 to 20 
seconds to register food temperature and 
thermistor-style digital food thermometers 
require “roughly 10 seconds.” Our mea- 
surements of response time in a water bath 
indicate that 50 percent of the 22 dial ther- 
mometers tested and 40 percent of the 35 
digital thermometers tested reached the 
endpoint temperature in this time frame. 
(“Roughly 10 seconds” was interpreted to 


include response times up to 15 seconds). 
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Average of three measurements 


The remainder required longer times to 
register the 160 F target temperature. 

Cooks Illustrated (CD), a consumet 
cooking magazine that features recipe and 
equipment research, has reported the re 
sponse time, as well as other features, of 
eight models of dial and digital thermom 
eters (2). Response time was assessed in 
boiling water. Five of these models were 
the same as ones used in our tests, but 
there was litthe agreement of results. C7 
found three of the thermometer models 
measured temperature 2°F high (no data 
were reported for the other two). C7 also 
reported response times that were 6 to 15 
seconds longer for four models and 8 sec- 
onds shorter for one model than the re 
sponse times recorded in our tests. It is 
possible that the difference in target end 
points (212°F versus 160°F) or procedures 
such as immersion depths accounts for 
the variation. 

In summary, the accuracy of dial and 
digital instant read food thermometers 
available to consumers for measuring 
endpoint temperature in small meat items 
is quite good (within 2°F for 56 of the 57 
individual thermometers tested). Response 
time to reach 160 F from room tempera 
ture varied from 10 to 31 seconds; long 
response times may discourage consum 
ers from routine use of food thermom 
eters to determine cooking endpoint in 
thin or small meat items. Although three 
digital models had average response times 
of 13 seconds or less, shorter than any 
dial model average, two of the digital 
models also provided the longest response 
time averages (26 and 31 seconds). The 
availability of food thermometers is good 
for urban consumers, but instant-read food 
thermometers may be more difficult to 
locate for rural consumers; Consumers 
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who are able to order food thermometers 
from internet retailers have a wide vari- 
ety of choice. It is important that consum- 
ers receive accurate instruction about the 
insertion depth required, 2 to 2.5-inches 
or 0.5-inch, for dial and digital instant read 


thermometers, respectively. 
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Bob Burns 
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V.R. Carlson 
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Donna M. Christensen 
Todd A. Clark 
Michelle Clark 
Dean O. Cliver 
Stefano Colombo 
Roger L. Cook 

Joe Cordray 

Bruce R. Cords 
Lidia D'Andrea 
Randall Daggs 
Michelle D. Danyluk 
Dean C. Davidson 
Valerie Davidson 

P. Michael Davidson 
Lieven De Zutter 
R. H. Deibel 

Pascal Delaquis 

Joss Delves-Broughton 
James H. Denton 
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Peter Esko 

Harold Ewell 
Rhonda L. Ezell 
Jeffrey M. Farber 
Hamid R. Farzi 
Wilbur S. Feagan 
Mary Ferluga 

Denise M. Foley 
John Foster 

Wendy Franke 

Todd A. Frantz 
Leslie Fuhrmann 
Ryan Galasso 

Santos Garcia-Alvarado 
Beilei Ge 
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Constantin Genigeorgis 
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David A. Golden 
Marsha Hahn Golden 
Catherine H. Goldsmith 
Leon G. M. Gorris 
Richard F. Graham 
Lone Gram 

Judy D. Greig 

Randy L. Groff 

Jack J. Guzewich 
Sang-Do Ha 

Grace Hall 

Paul A. Hall 

Joy D. Haller 

Linda J. Harris 

Mark A. Harrison 
Gordon Hayburn 
Joe M. Heidenreich 
Brian K. Heldt 
Minnis T. Hendricks 
Norma L. Heredia 
Manuela Hernandez-Herrero 
jarwin D. Hester 

Jay Hinkens 

Irvin N. Hirshfield 
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Kai-Lai Grace Ho 
Dave Horowitz 

Lisa K. Hovey 
Steven Huntoon 
James J. Huss 
Michael Hutchison 
Kyle-Mitchell Hyde 
Yasuhiro Inatsu 
Kenji Isshiki 

Ross W. Jabaay 

Gala Jaramillo 

Phyllis Jenkins 
Dong-Kwan Jeong 
Jennifer L. Johnson 
Elizabeth M. Johnson 
Giselle Julien-Davis 
Woo Kyung Jung 
Fumiko Kasuga 

Tom Keel 

Joo-Sung Kim 
Stephen J. Knabel 
Wayne E. Knudson 
Eugenia M. Konopka 
Jeffrey L. Kornacki 
Tony Kortleve-Snider 
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Kathleen A. Lang 
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Y. Jennifer Lee 

Judy Lee 

J. David Legan 

Vickie Lewandowski 
Chia-Min Lin 

Les Lipschutz 

Trish M. Lobenfeld 
Thomas |. Lovey 

John B. Luchansky 
Ricardo Fabian Luna 
Jeanette B. Lyon 
Elizabeth A. MacDougall 
Caterina Mammina 
Toni Manning 

Kristin M. Marshall 
Douglas L. Marshall 
LouAnn Marshman 
Rosario Martin 

Jaime Martinez-Urtaza 
Jennifer R. Mayhall 
William E. McCullough 
Shelagh McDonagh 

Jill E. McGregor 

Kevin M. McHugh 
Tom McMeekin 

Pattie A. McNiel 
Richard J. Meldrum 
Indaue G. Mello 
Michael A. Mensah-Wilson 
Barry S. Michaels 
Ronald Miller 

Cecil D. Mitchell 
Hye-Kyung Moon 
Roberta A. Morales 
Lydia Mota De La Garza 
S. Mpuchane 

Brendan G. Murphy 
Steven C. Murphy 
Melanie G. Nable 
Gabriela Najera-Sanchez 
Nandini Natrajan 

M. Nazarowec-White 
Christopher B. Newcomer 
Melissa Newman 
Myron D. Nicholson 
Ranzell Nickelson II 
Jun Nishibu 

Serve Notermans 
Uzor Nwoko 

David O’Beirne 
Kathleen O’Donnell 
Gurpreet K. Oberoi 
Karl E. Olson 
Leopoldo Orozco Ramirez 
Steve Otwell 

Glenda Overfelt 
Chorng-Liang Pan 
Mickey Parish 
Jong-Hyun Park 

J. Douglas Park 
Anthony T. Pavel 
Judy Perry 

Ruth L. Petran 

Rena M. Pierami 
Helen M. Piotter 
Constantinos Piroccas 
Terri A. Pontious 
Laurie Post 

Morris E. Potter 
James F. Price 
Kenneth R. Priest 
Kailash S. Purohit 
Nancy J. Rachman 
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Vincent J. Radke 

K. T. Rajkowski 

Ana Ramos 

Agustin M. Ramos Piza 
Fred Reimers 

Victor J. Robles Olvera 
David Rodriguez-Lazaro 
Greg Rood 

Regina M. Rudawski 
Harold R. Russell 
Gerard P. Ruth 
Michael S. Ryan 
Michael L. Rybolt 
Hidetoshi Sakai 
Mansour Samadpour 
Javier San Juan 
Robert Sanderson 
Elaine Santi 

Robert A. Savage 
Allen R. Sayler 

Bill Schneider 
Thomas L. Schwarz 
Jenny Scott 

Gail C. Seed 

Shlomo Sela 

Manan Sharma 

L. A. Shelef 

Abida S. Shoyeb 
Patricia Sigler 

Peter Silley 
Panagiotis Skandamis 
Gaylord B. Smith 
Maureen Smith 
Richard K. Smith 
Caroline Smith DeWaal 
Joseph M. Smucker 
Nikolaos D. Soultos 
Stephanie A. Sparks 
Anna D. Starobin 
Trevor States 

James W. Stevens 
Krista M. Sturm 
Gloria |. Swick-Brown 
Hong Liong Tan 
Nobumasa Tanaka 
Peter J. Taormina 
Rodrigo Tarte 
Fausto Tejeda-Trujillo 
Carl Teravainen 
David W. Tharp 
Donald W. Thayer 
Peter D. Tips 

Ewen Todd 

Al Tokar 

R. B. Tompkin 

Luy T. Tran 
Marcello Trevisani 
Robert J. True 
Melissa Tucker 
Aaron R. Uesugi 
Londa S. Vander Wal 
Phil Ventresca 
Alecia A. Viera 
Isabel Walls 

John Walshe 

Fred Weber 

Lisa M. Weddig 
Ronald Weiss 

Larry Welch 

Richard C. Whiting 
Steven Wilson 
George E. Wilson 
Sharon P. Wood 
Mizuo Yajima 
Claudio Zweifel 


International Association for 


Food Protection, 


The above list represents individual contributors to the Association Foundation Fund during the period November |, 2003 through 
October 15,2004. In addition, a portion of the Sustaining Member dues are allocated to support this Fund. Your contribution is welcome. 
Call the Association office at 800.369.6337 or 515.276.3344 for more information on how you can support the Foundation. 
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We live in a global economy and the way 
food is grown, processed, and handled can 
impact people around the globe. From a 
public health perspective, it often provides 
unique challenges to the food safety 
professional. Combine these issues with the 
complexity of protecting the food supply 
from food security threats and the 
challenges seem overwhelming. However, 
with your support the Foundation can 
make an impact on these issues. Funds 
from the Foundation could help to sponsor 
travel for scientists from 
developing countries to our Annual 
Meeting, sponsor international workshops, 
and support the future of food scientists 
through scholarships for students or 
funding for students to attend [AFP 
Annual Meetings. 


deserving 


The Foundation is currently funded 
through contributions from corporations 
and individuals. A large portion of the 
support is provided from the Sustaining 


It is the goal of the Association to grow the Foundation 
to a self-sustaining level of greater than $1.0 million 
over the next 10 years. This would allow the Foundation 
to provide additional programs in pursuit of our goal of 
Aavancing Food Safety Worldwide"! 
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in the 1970s to support the mission of IAFP - 
ovide food safety professionals wo 
to exchange i 
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Members of JIAFP. The Sustaining 
Membership program is a unique way for 
organizations to partner with the 
Association. Contact the Association office 


if you are interested in this program. 


Support from individuals is also crucial in 
the growth of the Foundation Fund. 
Contributions, big or small, make an 
impact on the programs supported by the 
IAFP Foundation. Programs currently 
supported by the Foundation include the 


following: 
Ivan Parkin Lecture 


‘Travel support for exceptional speakers at 
the Annual Meeting 


Audiovisual Library 


Donate Today! 


6200 Aurora Avenue, Suite 200W 

Des Moines, IA 50322-2864, USA 
Phone: 800.369.6337 or 515.276.3344 
Fax: 515.276.8655 


E-mail: info@foodprotection.org 


Developing Scientist Competition 


Shipment of volumes of surplus /FP and 
FPT journals to developing countries 
through FAO in Rome 


Web site: www.foodprotection.org 
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International Association for 


Hood Protection. 


Award 
Nominations 


The International Association for Food Protection welcomes your 
nominations for our Association Awards. Nominate your colleagues for 
one of the Awards listed below. You do not have to be an IAFP Member to 
nominate a deserving professional. To request nomination criteria, contact: 


International Association for Food Protection 
6200 Aurora Ave., Suite 200W 

Des Moines, lowa 50322-2864 

Phone: 800.369.6337; 515.276.3344 

Fax: 515.276.8655 

Web site: www.foodprotection.org 

E-mail: info@foodprotection.org 


Nominations deadline is March 14, 2005. You may make multiple 
nominations. All nominations must be received at the IAFP office by 
March 14, 2005. 


# Persons nominated for individual awards must be current [AFP Members. 
Black Pearl Award nominees must be companies employing current [AFP 
Members. NFPA Food Safety Award nominees do not have to be IAFP 
Members. 


Previous award winners are not eligible for the same award. 


Executive Board Members and Awards Committee Members are not 
eligible for nomination. 


Presentation of awards will be during the Awards Banquet 
at IAFP 2005 — the Association’s 92nd Annual Meeting in Baltimore, 
Maryland on August 17, 2005. 
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Nominations will be accepted for the following Awards: 


Black Pearl Award — Award Showcasing 
the Black Pearl 
Presented in recognition of a company’s 
outstanding achievement in corporate 
excellence in food safety and quality. 
Sponsored by Wilbur Feagan and F&H Food 
Equipment Company 


Fellow Award — Distinguished Plaque 


Presented to Members who have con- 
tributed to IAFP and its Affiliates with quiet 
distinction over an extended period of time. 


Honorary Life Membership Award — 
Plaque and Lifetime Membership in IAFP 


Presented to Members for their devotion 
to the high ideals and objectives of [AFP 
and for their service to the Association. 


Harry Haverland Citation Award — 
Plaque and $1,000 Honorarium 


Presented to an individual for years of 
devotion to the ideals and objectives of IAFP. 


Sponsored by Zep Manufacturing Company 


Harold Barnum Industry Award — 
Plaque and $1,000 Honorarium 


Presented to an individual for outstanding 
service to the public, IAFP and the food 
industry. 


Sponsored by Nasco International, Inc. 


Educator Award — Plaque and $1,000 
Honorarium 


Presented to an individual for outstanding 
service to the public, IAFP and the arena of 
education in food safety and food protection. 


Sponsored by Nelson-Jameson, Inc. 


Sanitarian Award — Plaque and $1,000 
Honorarium 

Presented to an individual for outstanding 
service to the public, IAFP and the profession 
of the Sanitarian. 

Sponsored by Ecolab, Inc., Food and Beverage 
Division 


Maurice Weber Laboratorian Award — Plaque 
and $1,500 Honorarium 


Presented to an individual for outstanding 
contributions in the laboratory, recognizing 
a commitment to the development of innovative 
and practical analytical approches in support 
of food safety. 


Sponsored by Weber Scientific 


International Leadership Award — 
Plaque, $1,000 Honorarium and Reimbursement 
to attend [AFP 2005 


Presented to an individual for dedication 
to the high ideals and objectives of IAFP and 
for promotion of the mission of the Association 
in countries outside of the United States and 
Canada. 

Sponsored by Unilever — Safety and Environ- 
mental Assurance Centre 


Food Safety Innovation Award — 
Plaque and $2,500 Honorarium 


Presented to an individual or organization 
for creating a new idea, practice, or product that 
has had a positive impact on food safety, thus, 
improving public health and the quality of life. 
Sponsored by 3M Microbiology 


NFPA Food Safety Award — Plaque and $3,000 
Honorarium 


This Award alternates between individuals 
and groups or organizations. In 2005, the award 
will be presented to an individual in recognition 
of a long history of outstanding contributions 
to food safety research and education. 


Sponsored by National Food Processors 
Association 
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Call for Abstracts 


s$ 
> 
& IAFP 2005 


August 14 - 17 


IAFP 2005 


The Association’s 92nd Annual Meeting 
August 14-17, 2005 


Baltimore, Maryland 


General Information 


Complete the Abstract Submission Form. 


All presenters must register for the Annual 
Meeting and assume responsibility for 
their own transportation, lodging, and 
registration fees. 


There is no limit on the number of 
abstracts registrants may submit. However, 
presenters must present their presentations. 


Accepted abstracts will be published in 
the Program and Abstract Book. Editorial 
changes will be made to accepted abstracts 
at the discretion of the Program 
Committee. 


Photocopies of the abstract form may be 
used. 


Membership in the Association is not 
required for presenting a paper at IAFP 
2005. 


Presentation Format 


‘. 


Technical — Oral presentations will be 
scheduled with a maximum of 15 minutes, 
including a two to four minute discussion. 
LCD projectors will be available. 


Poster — Freestanding boards will be pro- 
vided for presenting posters. Poster pre- 
sentation surface area is 4’ high by 8’ wide. 
Handouts may be used, but audiovisual 
equipment will not be available. The 
presenter will be responsible for bringing 
pins and velcro. 


Note: The Program Committee will make the 
final decision on presentation format. 
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Instructions for Preparing Abstracts 


A. 


Title — The title should be short but 
descriptive. The first letter in each word 

in the title and proper nouns should be 
capitalized. 

Authors — List all authors using the 
following style: first name followed by 

the surname. 

Presenter Name & Title — List the full name 
and title of the person who will present 

the paper. 

Presenter Address — List the name of the 
department, institution and full postal 
address (including zip/postal code and 
country). 

Phone Number — List the phone number, 
including area, country, and city codes 

of the presenter. 

Fax Number — List the fax number, 
including area, country, and city codes 

of the presenter. 

E-mail — List the E-mail address for the 
presenter. 

Format preferred — Check the box to 
indicate oral or poster format. The Program 
Committee makes the final decision on the 
format of the abstract. 

Category — Check the box to indicate which 
category best fits the subject of the abstract. 


. Developing Scientist Awards Competitions 


— Check the box to indicate if the paper is 
to be presented by a student in this comp- 
etition. A signature and date is required 
from the major professor or department 
head. See “Call for Entrants in the 
Developing Scientist Awards Competitions.” 


. Abstract — Type abstract, double-spaced, 


in the space provided or on a separate sheet 
of paper, using a 12-point font size. Use no 
more than 250 words. 





Abstract Submission 


Abstracts submitted for IAFP 2005 will be 
evaluated for acceptance by the Program 
Committee. Please be sure to follow the format 
instructions above carefully; failure to do so may 
result in rejection. Information in the abstract data 
must not have been previously published in a 
copyrighted journal. 


Abstracts must be received no later than 
January 12, 2005S. Return the completed abstract 
form through one of the following methods: 

1. Online: Use the online abstract submission 

form located at www.foodprotection.org. 
You will receive an E-mail confirming 
receipt of your submission. 


E-mail: Submit via E-mail as an attached 
text or MS Word document to abstracts@ 
foodprotection.org. 


Selection Criteria 


1. Abstracts must accurately and briefly 
describe: 
(a) the problem studied and/or objectives; 
(b) methodology; 
(c) essential results; and 


(d) conclusions and/or significant 
implications. 


Abstracts must report the results of original 
research pertinent to the subject matter. 
Papers should report the results of applied 
research on: food, dairy and environmental 
sanitation; foodborne pathogens; food 

and dairy microbiology; food and dairy 
engineering; food and dairy chemistry; 
food additives and residues; food and dairy 
technology; food service and food adminis- 
tration; quality assurance/control; mastitis; 
environmental health; waste management 
and water quality. Papers may also report 
subject matter of an educational and/or 
nontechnical nature. 

Research must be based on accepted 
scientific practices. 


Research should not have been previously 
presented nor intended for presentation at 
another scientific meeting. Papers should 
not appear in print prior to the Annual 
Meeting. 


Results should be summarized. Do not use 
tables or graphs. 


Rejection Reasons 


1. Abstract was not prepared according to 
the “Instructions for Preparing Abstracts.” 


Abstract does not contain essential 
elements as described in “Selection 
Criteria.” 


Abstract reports inappropriate or 
unacceptable subject matter or is not based 
on accepted scientific practices, or the 
quality of the research or scientific 
approach is inadequate. 


Work reported appears to be incomplete 
and/or data are not presented. Indication 
that data will be presented is not 
acceptable. 


Abstract was poorly written or prepared. 
This includes spelling and grammatical 
errors. 


Results have been presented/published 
previously. 


Abstract was received after the deadline 
for submission. 


Abstract contains information that is in 
violation of the International Association 
for Food Protection Policy on Commercial- 
ism. 


Projected Deadlines/Notification 


Abstract Submission Deadline: January 12, 2005. 
Submission Confirmations: On or before January 
13, 2005. Acceptance/Rejection Notification: 
February 16, 2005S. 


Contact Information 


Questions regarding abstract submission can be 
directed to Bev Brannen, 515.276.3344 or 800.369. 
6337; E-mail: bbrannen@foodprotection.org. 


Program Chairperson 


Catherine Donnelly 

University of Vermont 

200 Carrigan Hall 

536 Main St. 

Burlington, VT 05405-0044 

Phone: 802.656.5495; Fax: 802.656.8300 
E-mail: catherine.donnelly@uvm.edu 
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Abstract Form 
DEADLINE: Must be Received by January 12, 2005 


(1) Title of Paper 
(2) Authors 
(3) Full Name and Title of Presenter 


(4) Institution and Address of Presenter 


(5) Phone Number 

(6) Fax Number 

(7) E-mail 

(8) Format preferred: [_] Oral [_] Poster [_] No Preference 

The Program Committee will make the final decision on presentation format. 

(9) Category: [.] Produce (_] Foods of Animal Origin L_] Seafood [_] Other Food Commodities 
[_] Risk Assessment [_] Education (_] General Microbiology and Sanitation 
[-] Antimicrobials [_] Pathogens [] Dairy 

(10) Developing Scientist Awards Competition L] Yes Graduation date 

Major Professor/Department Head approval (signature and date) 


(11) TYPE abstract, DOUBLE-SPACED, in the space provided or on a separate sheet of paper, using a 12-point 
font size. Use no more than 250 words. 
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Call for Entrants in the 
Developing Scientist Awards Competitions 


Supported by the International Association for Food Protection Foundation 


he International Association for Food Protect- 

ion is pleased to announce the continuation 

of its program to encourage and recognize the 
work of students and recent graduates in the field of 
food safety research. Qualified individuals may enter 
either the oral or poster competition. 


Purpose 


1. To encourage students and recent graduates to 
present their original research at the Annual 
Meeting. 


To foster professionalism in students and recent 
graduates through contact with peers and professional 
Members of the Association. 


To encourage participation by students and recent 
graduates in the Association and the Annual 
Meeting. 


Presentation Format 


Oral Competition — The Developing Scientist Oral 
Awards Competition is open to graduate students 
(enrolled or recent graduates) from M.S. or Ph.D. pro- 
grams or undergraduate students at accredited univesities 
or colleges. Presentations are limited to 15 minutes, 
which includes two to four minutes for discussion. 

Poster Competition — The Developing Scientist 
Poster Awards Competition is open to students (enrolled 
or recent graduates) from undergraduate or graduate 
programs at accredited universities or colleges. The 
presenter must be present to answer questions for a 
specified time (approximately two hours) during the 
assigned session. Specific requirements for presentations 
will be provided at a later date. 


General Information 


Competition entrants cannot have graduated more 
than a year prior to the deadline for submitting 
abstracts. 

Accredited universities or colleges must deal with 
environmental, food or dairy sanitation, protection 
or safety research. 


The work must represent original research completed 
and presented by the entrant. 


Entrants may enter only one paper in either the oral 
or poster competition. 


All entrants must register for the Annual Meeting 
and assume responsibility for their own trans- 
portation, lodging, and registration fees. 


Acceptance of your abstract for presentation is 
independent of acceptance as a competition 
finalist. Competition entrants who are chosen 
as finalists will be notified of their status by the 
chairperson by May 27, 2005S. 


All entrants with accepted abstracts will receive 

a complimentary, one-year Student Membership. 
This membership will entitle you to receive JFP 
Online. 

In addition to adhering to the instruction in the 
“Call for Abstracts,” competition entrants must check 
the box to indicate if the paper is to be presented by 
a student in this competition. A signature and date is 
required from the major professor or department head. 


Judging Criteria 

A panel of judges will evaluate abstracts and 
presentations. Selection of up to five finalists for each 
competition will be based on evaluations of the abstracts 
and the scientific quality of the work. All entrants will be 
advised of the results by May 27, 2005. Only competition 
finalists will be judged at the Annual Meeting and 
will be eligible for the awards. 

All other entrants with accepted abstracts will 
be expected to be present as part of the regular 
Annual Meeting. Their presentations will not be 
judged and they will not be eligible for the awards. 


Judging criteria will be based on the following: 


1. Abstract - clarity, comprehensiveness and 
conciseness. 
Scientific Quality - Adequacy of experimental 
design (methodology, replication, controls), 
extent to which objectives were met, difficulty 
and thoroughness of research, validity of 
conclusions based upon data, technical merit 
and contribution to science. 


Presentation - Organization (clarity of 
introduction, objectives, methods, results and 
conclusions), quality of visuals, quality and 
poise of presentation, answering questions, 
and knowledge of subject. 


Finalists 


Awards will be presented at the International 
Association for Food Protection Annual Meeting Awards 
Banquet to the top three presenters (first, second and 
third places) in both the oral and poster competitions. All 
finalists are expected to be present at the banquet where 
the awards winners will be announced and recognized. 


Awards 

First Place - $500 and an engraved plaque 

Second Place - $ 300 and a framed certificate 

Third Place - $100 and a framed certificate 

Award winners will receive a complimentary, one-year 
Student Membership including Food Protection Trends, 
Journal of Food Protection, and JFP Online. 
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Policy on Commercialism 


for Annual Meeting Presentations 


1. INTRODUCTION 


No printed media, technical sessions, symposia, 
posters, seminars, short courses, and/or other related 
types of forums and discussions offered under the 
auspices of the International Association for Food 
Protection (hereafter referred to as to Association forums) 
are to be used as platforms for commercial sales or 
presentations by authors and/or presenters (hereafter 
referred to as authors) without the express permission 
of the staff or Executive Board. The Association enforces 
this policy in order to restrict commercialism in techni- 
cal manuscripts, graphics, oral presentations, poster 
presentations, panel discussions, symposia papers, and 
all other type submissions and presentations (here- 
after referred to as submissions and presentations), 
so that scientific merit is not diluted by proprietary 
secrecy. 

Excessive use of brand names, product names 
or logos, failure to substantiate performance claims, 
and failure to objectively discuss alternative meth- 
ods, processes, and equipment are indicators of sales 
pitches. Restricting commercialism benefits both the 
authors and recipients of submissions and presentations. 

This policy has been written to serve as the basis for 
identifying commercialism in submissions and presenta- 
tions prepared for the Association forums. 


2. TECHNICAL CONTENT OF SUBMIS- 
SIONS AND PRESENTATIONS 


2.1 Original Work 


The presentation of new technical information is 
to be encouraged. In addition to the commercialism 
evaluation, all submissions and presentations will be 
individually evaluated by the Program Committee 
chairperson, technical reviewers selected by the 
Program Committee chairperson, session convenor, 
and/or staff on the basis of originality before inclusion 
in the program. 


2.2 Substantiating Data 


Submissions and presentations should present 
technical conclusions derived from technical data. If 
products or services are described, all reported capabili- 
ties, features or benefits, and performance parameters 
must be substantiated by data or by an acceptable 
explanation as to why the data are unavailable (e.g., 
incomplete, not collected, etc.) and, if it will become 
available, when. The explanation for unavailable data will 
be considered by the Program Committee chairperson 


and/or technical reviewers selected by the Program 
Committee chairperson to ascertain if the presentation 
is acceptable without the data. Serious consideration 
should be given to withholding submissions and 
presentations until the data are available, as only those 
conclusions that might be reasonably drawn from the 
data may be presented. Claims of benefit and/or techni- 
cal conclusions not supported by the presented data are 
prohibited. 


2.3 Trade Names 


Excessive use of brand names, product names, trade 
names, and/or trademarks is forbidden. A general 
guideline is to use proprietary names once and thereafter 
to use generic descriptors or neutral designations. Where 
this would make the submission or presentation signifi- 
cantly more difficult to understand, the Program Com- 
mittee chairperson, technical reviewers selected by the 
Program Committee chairperson, session convenor, and/ 
or staff, will judge whether the use of trade names, etc., 
is necessary and acceptable. 


2.4 “Industry Practice” Statements 


It may be useful to report the extent of application 
of technologies, products, or services; however, such 
statements should review the extent of application of all 
generically similar technologies, products, or services in 
the field. Specific commercial installations may be cited 
to the extent that their data are discussed in the submis- 
sion or presentation. 


2.5 Ranking 


Although general comparisons of products and 
services are prohibited, specific generic comparisons that 
are substantiated by the reported data are allowed. 


2.6 Proprietary Information (See also 2.2.) 


Some information about products or services may not 
be publishable because it is proprietary to the author’s 
agency or company or to the user. However, the scientific 
principles and validation of performance parameters 
must be described for such products or services. Conclu- 
sions and/or comparisons may be made only on the basis 
of reported data. 


2.7 Capabilities 


Discussion of corporate capabilities or experiences 
are prohibited unless they pertain to the specific 
presented data. 
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3. GRAPHICS 
3.1 Purpose 


Slides, photographs, videos, illustrations, art work, 
and any other type visual aids appearing with the 
printed text in submissions or used in presentations 
(hereafter referred to as graphics) should be included 
only to clarify technical points. Graphics which 
primarily promote a product or service will not be 
allowed. (See also 4.6.) 


3.2 Source 


Graphics should relate specifically to the technical 
presentation. General graphics regularly shown in, 
or intended for, sales presentations cannot be used. 


3.3 Company Identification 


Names or logos of agencies or companies 
supplying goods or services must not be the focal 
point of the slide. Names or logos may be shown on 
each slide so long as they are not distracting from the 
overall presentation. 


3.4 Copies 


Graphics that are not included in the preprint may 
be shown during the presentation only if they have 
been reviewed in advance by the Program Commit- 
tee chairperson, session convenor, and/or staff, and 
have been determined to comply with this policy. 
Copies of these additional graphics must be available 
from the author on request by individual attendees. 
It is the responsibility of the session convenor to 
verify that all graphics to be shown have been 
cleared by Program Committee chairperson, session 
convenor, staff, or other reviewers designated by the 
Program Committee chairperson. 


4. INTERPRETATION AND ENFORCEMENT 
4.1 Distribution 

This policy will be sent to all authors of submis- 
sions and presentations in the Association forums. 


4.2 Assessment Process 


Reviewers of submissions and presentations will 
accept only those that comply with this policy. 
Drafts of submissions and presentations will be 


reviewed for commercialism concurrently by both 
staff and technical reviewers selected by the Program 
Committee chairperson. All reviewer comments 
shall be sent to and coordinated by either the 
Program Committee chairperson or the designated 
staff. If any submissions are found to violate this 
policy, authors will be informed and invited to 
resubmit their materials in revised form before the 
designated deadline. 


4.3 Author Awareness 


In addition to receiving a printed copy of this 
policy, all authors presenting in a forum will be 
reminded of this policy by the Program Committee 
chairperson, their session convenor, or the staff, 
whichever is appropriate. 


4.4 Monitoring 


Session convenors are responsible for ensuring 
that presentations comply with this policy. If it is 
determined by the session convenor that a violation 
or violations have occurred or are occurring, he or she 
will publicly request that the author immediately 
discontinue any and all presentations (oral, visual, 
audio, etc.) and will notify the Program Committee 
chairperson and staff of the action taken. 


4.5 Enforcement 


While technical reviewers, session convenors, 
and/or staff may all check submissions and presen- 
tations for commercialism, ultimately it is the 
responsibility of the Program Committee chairper- 
son to enforce this policy through the session 
convenors and staff. 


4.6 Penalties 


If the author of a submission or presentation 
violates this policy, the Program Committee chair- 
person will notify the author and the author’s agency 
or company of the violation in writing. If an addi- 
tional violation or violations occur after a written 
warning has been issued to an author and his 
agency or company, the Association reserves the 
right to ban the author and the author’s agency 
or company from making presentations in the 
Association forums for a period of up to two 
(2) years following the violation or violations. 
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ALABAMA ASSOCIATION FOR FOOD PROTECTION 


Pres., John P. Nelson 

Pres. Elect, Brian Bower .. 
Vice Pres., Patricia Lindsey .. 
Past Pres., Jon Searles 

Sec’y. Treas., Karen Crawford 
Delegate, Tom McCaskey 


Birmingham 
Headland 
Cullman 
Sylacauga 
Tuscaloosa 


Mail all correspondence to: 

G. M. Gallaspy 

P.O. Box 303017, Suite 1250 
Montgomery, AL 36130-3017 
334.206.5375 

E-mail: ggallaspy@adph.state.al.us 


ALBERTA ASSOCIATION FOR FOOD PROTECTION 


Pres., Gary Gensler 

Pres. Elect, Michelle Sigvaldson 
Past Pres., Elaine Dribnenky 
Sec’y., Kelly Sawka 

Treas., Bonnie Jensen 
Delegate, Lynn M. McMullen 


Edmonton 
Edmonton 

... Red Deer 

.. Edmonton 
Edmonton 
Edmonton 

Mail all correspondence to: 

Lynn M. McMullen 

University of Alberta 

Dept. of Ag., Food and Nutritional Science 

4-10 Ag. For. Center 

Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2P5 Canada 

780.492.6015 

E-mail: lynn.mcmullen@ualberta.ca 


ARIZONA ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


Pres., Chris Reimus 

Pres. Elect, Mohammed Heydari 
Past Pres., Aimee Upton 
Sec’y., Susie Sid 

Treas., Veronica Oros 
Delegate, Chris Reimus 


Phoenix 
... Phoenix 
... Phoenix 
Phoenix 


Phoenix 
Mail all correspondence to: 

Chris Reimus 

Maricopa County Environmental Health Division 

100! N. Central Ave., Suite 300 

Phoenix, AZ 85004 

480.820.7655 ext. 202 

E-mail: creimus@mail.maricopa.gov 


BRAZIL ASSOCIATION FOR FOOD PROTECTION 
Pres., Mariza Landgraf 
Vice Pres., Maria Teresa Destro 
Sec’y., lvone Delazari 
Treas., Bernadette D.G.M. Franco 
Delegate, Maria Teresa Destro 


Sao Paulo 
. So Paulo 
. S40 Paulo 

Sao Paulo 

Sao Paulo 
Mail all correspondence to: 

Maria Teresa Destro 

Univ. Sao Paulo 

Av Prof. Lineu Prestes 580 BII4 
Sao Paulo, SP 05.508-900 Brazil 
55.113.091.2199 

E-mail: mtdestro@usp.br 


BRITISH COLUMBIA FOOD PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 
Pres., Terry Peters Richmond 
Abbotsford 


West Vancouver 


Vice Pres., Annette Moore .. 
Sec’y., Ernst Schoeller 
Treas., Lorraine Mcintyre 
Delegate, Terry Peters 


Vancouver 
Richmond 
Mail all correspondence to: 

Terry Peters 

5500 Woodpecker Dr. 

Richmond, British Columbia V7E 5A8 Canada 

604.666.1080 

E-mail: terry_peters@telus.net 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF DAIRY 
AND MILK SANITARIANS 


Pres., Michelle Clark 

Ist Vice Pres., Ross Henderson-McBean 
2nd Vice Pres., Sarah Goreham-Houston 
Ist Past Pres., Frances Valles 

2nd Past Pres., Dawn Stead 

Exec. Sec’y./Treas., John Bruhn 
Delegate, John Bruhn 


Fairfield 
Ontario 


Mail all correspondence to: 

John C. Bruhn 

101B Cruess Hall 

Dairy Research and Information Center 
University of California-Davis 

Food Science and Technology 

Davis, CA 95616-8598 

530.752.2192 

E-mail: jcbruhn@ucdavis.edu 


CAPITAL AREA FOOD PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 


Pres., Jianghong Meng 
Vice Pres., Randy Huffman 
Past Pres., Jill Snowdon 
Sec’y., Kalmia Kniel 
Treas., Alan Parker 
Delegate, Carl Custer 


College Park, MD 
Arlington, VA 

Gaithersburg, MD 

Newark, DE 

Anapolis, MD 

Washington, D.C. 

Mail all correspondence to: 

Kalmia E. Kniel 

University of Delaware 

Dept. of Animal & Food Sciences 

044 Townsend Hall 

Newark, DE 19716 

302.831.6513 

E-mail: kniel@udel.edu 
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CAROLINAS ASSOCIATION FOR FOOD PROTECTION 


Pres., James Ball 

Vice Pres., Paul Dawson 
Past Pres., John Rushing 
Sec’y., Melissa Renfrow 
Treas., Xiuping Jiang 
Delegate, James R. Ball 


.... Salisbury, NC 

Clemson, SC 
Raleigh, NC 

Hope Mills, NC 
Clemson, SC 
Salisbury, NC 

Mail all correspondence to: 

James Ball 

Food Lion, LLC 

P.O. Box 1330 

Salisbury, NC 28145-1330 

704.633.8250 

E-mail: jrball@foodlion.com 


CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION 
FOR FOOD PROTECTION 


Pres., David Pantalone 

Vice Pres./Treas., Kevin Gallagher 
Vice Pres./Asst. Treas., Karen Rotella 
Sec’y., Bob Brown 

Delegate, Frank Greene 


Ansonia 
Milford 
Middlebury 
East Bridgewater 
Hartford 
Mail all correspondence to: 
Frank Greene 
CT Dept. of Consumer Protection 
Div. of Food and Standards 
165 Capitol Ave., Room 165 
Hartford, CT 06106 
860.713.6160 
E-mail: frank.greene@po.state.ct.us 


FLORIDA ASSOCIATION FOR FOOD PROTECTION 


Pres., Marjorie Jones 
Pres. Elect, Rick Barney 
Vice Pres., Trish Wester 
Past Pres., Zeb Blanton 
Sec’y., Ann Markert 
Treas., Kristin Boncaro 
Delegate, Peter Hibbard 


Altamonte Springs 
Deltona 
Oviedo 

Mail all correspondence to: 

Marjorie E. Jones 

1195 SW Rosemary Ct. 

Palm City, FL 34990 

561.871.7405 

marjorie.jones@avendra.com 


GEORGIA ASSOCIATION FOR FOOD PROTECTION 


Pres., Mark Norton 

Vice Pres., Louis Hughes 
Past Pres., Robert Brooks 
Sec’y., Sharon Carroll 
Treas., James Camp 
Delegate, David Fry 


Mail all correspondence to: 
Mark R. Norton 

Georgia Dept. of Agriculture 
Consumer Protection Division 
Capitol Square, Room 309 
Atlanta, GA 30334 
404.656.3621 

E-mail: mnorton@agr.state.ga.us 


IDAHO ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


Pres., Paul E. Guenther 
Past Pres., Barry Burnell 
Sec’y./Treas., Steve Pew 
Delegate, Paul E. Guenther 


Mail all correspondence to: 

Paul E. Guenther 

No. Central District Health Dept. 
215 Tenth St. 

Lewiston, ID 83501 

208.799.3100 
pguenthe@phd2.state.id.us 


ASSOCIATED ILLINOIS MILK, FOOD 
AND ENVIRONMENTAL SANITARIANS 
Pres., Don Wilding 
Pres. Elect, Pat Callahan 
Ist Vice Pres., Jane Nosari 
2nd Vice Pres., John Ellingson 
Past Pres., Mark Kloster 
Sec’y., Terry Fairfield 
Treas., Nicolette Oates 
Delegate, Don Wilding 


Springfield 
Carlinville 


Mail all correspondence to: 
Terry Fairfield 

Dean Foods Company 

1126 S. Kilburn Ave. 

Rockford, IL 6110! 
815.490.5570 
terry_fairfield@deanfoods.com 


INDIANA ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Pres., Scott Gilliam 

Pres. Elect, Richard Wise.. 
Vice Pres., Chris Menze 
Past. Pres., Jason LeMaster ... 
Treas., Mary Stiker 

Sec’y., Margaret Voyles 
Delegate, Helene Uhiman 


Indianapolis 
.. Indianapolis 
Franklin 
... Noblesville 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Hammond 
Mail all correspondence to: 
Helene Uhiman 
Hammond Health Dept. 
649 Conkey St., East 
Hammond, IN 46324-1101 
219.853.6358 


IOWA ASSOCIATION FOR FOOD PROTECTION 
Pres., Dennis Murphy 
Vice Pres. Pro Tem, Bill Nietert 
Ist Vice Pres., Leo Timms 
2nd Vice Pres., Gary Yaddof 
Past Pres., Randy Stephenson 
Sec’y., Phyllis Borer 
Treas., jim Mills 
Delegate, Dennis Murphy 


Mail all correspondence to: 
Phyllis Borer 

AMPI 

1020 - 4th Ave., P.O. Box 36 
Sibley, IA 51249 
712.754.2511 ext. 33 

E-mail: borerp@ampi.com 
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KANSAS ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


Pres., Karen Purvis 

Ist Vice Pres., Michael Kopf ... 
2nd Vice Pres., Tom Morey... 
Past Pres., Angela Kohls 
Sec’y., Cyndra Kastens 
Treas., Greg Willis 

Delegate, Karen Purvis 

Mail all correspondence to: 
Cyndra Kastens 

SCLEPP 

P.O. Box 406 

Anthony, KS 67003 
620.842.6000 

E-mail: sclepp@cyberlodge.com 


KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF MILK, 
FOOD AND ENVIRONMENTAL SANITARIANS 


Pres., Laura Strevels 

Pres. Elect, Tony White 
Vice Pres., Matthew Rhodes 
Past Pres., Sue Jewell 
Sec’y., Brenda Haydon 
Treas., Mark Reed 
Delegate, Laura Strevels 


Edgewood 

. Harrodsburg 
Louisville 
Florence 
Frankfort 
Frankfort 
Edgewood 


Mail all correspondence to: 

Laura Strevels 

Northern KY Independent District Health Dept. 
610 Medical Village Dr. 

Edgewood, KY 41017 

859.363.2022 

E-mail: laura.strevels@ky.gov 


KOREA ASSOCIATION OF MILK, 
FOOD AND ENVIRONMENTAL SPECIALISTS 


Pres., Duck-hwa Chung 
Vice Pres., Dong-Suck Chang 
Past Pres., Kook-Hee Kang 
Sec’y., Deog-Hwan Oh 
Delegate, Dong-Kwan Jeong 


Mail all correspondence to: 

Deog-Hwan Oh 

Division of Food and Biotechnology 

Kangwon National University 

192-1, Hyoja 2 Dong 

Chunchon, Kangwondo 200-701, South Korea 
82.361.250.6457 

E-mail: deoghwa@cc.kangwon.ac.kr 


METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION FOR FOOD PROTECTION 


Pres., Dennis Tidwell Hamilton, NJ 
Ist Vice Pres., Howard Rabinovitch Montgomeryville, PA 
2nd Vice Pres., Joe Herrera Flemington, Nj 
Sec’y. Treas., Carol A. Schwar Washington, Nj 
Delegate, Fred Weber Hamilton, NJ 
Mail all correspondence to: 

Carol Schwar 

Warren County Health Dept. 

319 W. Washington Ave. 

Washington, Nj 07882 

908.689.6693 

E-mail: cschwar@entermail.net 


MEXICO ASSOCIATION FOR FOOD PROTECTION 


Pres., Lydia Mota De La Garza 
Vice Pres., Fausto Tejeda-Trujillo 
Past Pres., Alejandro Castillo 
Sec’y., Nanci E. Martinez-Gonzalez 
Treas., M. Refugio Torres-Vitela 


College Station, TX 
Guadalajara 
Guadalajara 


Delegate, Norma Heredia Nuevo Leon 


Mail all correspondence to: 
Alejandro Castillo 

Texas A&M University 

2471 TAMU 

Kleberg Center, Room 314A 
College Station, TX 77843-2471 
979.845.3565 

E-mail: a-castillo@tamu.edu 


MICHIGAN ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
Pres., John Gohlke 
Pres. Elect., Brian Cecil 
Past Pres., Bruce DuHamel 
Treas., Becky Ouellette .... 
Sec’y., Alan Hauck 
Delegate, Brian Cecil 


Mail all correspondence to: 

Alan Hauck 

Washtenaw County Environmental Health 
705 N. Zeeb Road, P.O. Box 8645 

Ann Arbor, Ml 48107-8645 

734.222.3819 

E-mail: haucka@ewashtenaw.org 


MISSISSIPP! ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


Pres., Anne Hogue 

Past Pres., Jesse Shields 
Sec’y./Treas., Elizabeth Lane 
Delegate, Anne Hogue 


Mail all correspondence to: 

Anne Hogue 

Mississippi State Dept. of Health 

317 N. Union 

Canton, MS 39046 

601.750.9916 

E-mail: annehogue@msdh.state.ms.us 


MISSOURI MILK, FOOD 
AND ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


Pres., Marsha Perkins 

Pres. Elect, Andrew Hoffman 
Vice Pres., Steve Raithel 
Past Pres., Linda Haywood 
Sec’y., Cathy Sullivan 

Treas., Gala Jaramillo 
Delegate, Gala Jaramillo 


Columbia 
Warrenton 
Jefferson City 
Springfield 
Marshall 

. Jefferson City 
Jefferson City 


Mail all correspondence to: 
Marsha Perkins 

P.O. Box 6015 

Columbia, MO 65201 
573.875.7346 

E-mail: mlp@gocolumiamo.com 
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NEBRASKA ASSOCIATION 
OF MILK AND FOOD SANITARIANS 


Pres., Dianne Peters 
Vice Pres., Tom Tieso 
Past Pres., Gary Hosek 
Treas., jill Schallehn 
Delegate, Tom Tieso 


Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 


Mail all correspondence to: 
Tom Tieso 

Nebraska Dept. of Agriculture 
3703 S. 14th 

Lincoln, NE 68502 
402.471.2176 

E-mail: tomit@agr.state.ne.us 


NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION 
FOR FOOD PROTECTION 
Pres., Robert Karches 
Pres. Elect, Carl LaFrate 
Past Pres., Howard VanBuren 
Council Chairman, John Grom 
Exec. Sec’y., Janene Lucia 
Delegate, Steve Murphy 


Mail all correspondence to: 
Janene Lucia 

NYS Assn. for Food Protection 
172 Stocking Hall 

Ithaca, NY 14853 
607.255.2892 


E-mail: jgg3@cornell.edu 


NORTH DAKOTA ENVIRONMENTAL 
HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


Pres., Terry Ludlum 

Ist Vice Pres., Grant Larson..... 
2nd Vice Pres., Allen McKay... 
Past Pres., Dick Bechtel 
Sec’y., Debra Larson 

Treas., Lisa Well 

Delegate, Terry Ludlum 


Bismarck 
Bismarck 


Mail all correspondence to: 
Debra Larson 

ND Dept. of Health 

Div. of Food and Lodging 
600 E. Bivd. Ave., Dept. 301 
Bismarck, ND 58505 
701.328.1291 

E-mail: djlarson@state.nd.us 


OHIO ASSOCIATION OF FOOD 
AND ENVIRONMENTAL SANITARIANS 


Pres., Virginia Meacham 

Ist Vice Pres., Daniel McElroy 

2nd Vice Pres., Gloria Swick-Brown 
Past Pres., Merle Vitug 

Sec’y. Treas., Donald Barrett 
Delegate, Gloria Swick-Brown 


Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
Somerset 
... Cincinnati 
... Columbus 
Somerset 


Mail all correspondence to: 
Donald Barrett 

Ohio Health Dept. 

6855 Diley Road NW 

Canal Winchester, OH 43110 
614.645.6195 

E-mail: donb@columbus.gov 
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ONTARIO FOOD PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 


Pres., Tom Graham 

Vice Pres., Malcolm McDonald 
Past Pres., Robert Serapiglia 
Sec’y. Treas., Melodie Wynne 
Delegate, Tom Graham 


Mail all correspondence to: 

Gail Evans Seed 

Ontario Association for Food Protection 
P.O. Box 24010 

Guelph, Ontario NIE 6V8 Canada 
519.463.6320 

E-mail: ofpa_info@worldchat.com 


PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF MILK, 
FOOD AND ENVIRONMENTAL SANITARIANS 


Pres., Samuel Maclay Mechanicsburg 
Hatfield 


Fairhope 


Pres. Elect, Jonathan Plummer 
Vice Pres., Keith Hay 

Past Pres., Douglas Kennedy 
Sec’y., Eugene Frey 

Treas., Connie Oshop 
Delegate, Eugene Frey 


Harrisburg 
Lancaster 
New Galilee 
Lancaster 


Mail all correspondence to: 
Eugene Frey 

Land O'Lakes, Inc. 

307 Pin Oak Place 

Lancaster, PA 17602-3469 
717.397.0719 

E-mail: erfrey@landolakes.com 


PORTUGAL ASSOCIATION FOR FOOD PROTECTION 


Pres., Laurentina M.R. Pedroso 
Delegate, Laurentina M.R. Pedroso 


Monte De Caparica 
Monte De Caparica 


Mail all correspondence to: 

Laurentina M.R. Pedroso 

Egas Moniz, CRL 

Campus Universitario 

Quinta Da Granja 

Monte De Caparica, Caparica 2829-511 Portugal 
35.1.917.61.2729 

E-mail: l[pedroso@egasmoniz.edu.pt 


QUEBEC FOOD PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 


Pres., Marie-Claude Lamontagne 
Pres. Elect, Giséle LaPointe 

Vice Pres., André Giguére 

Sec’y., Noél Brousseau 

Treas., Carl Pietrazsko 

Delegate, Marie-Claude Lamontagne 


Mail all correspondence to: 
Marie-Claude Lamontagne 

Schneider Foods 

254 Rue Principale 

St. Anselme, Quebec GOR 2NO Canada 
418.885.4474 ext. 3409 

E-mail: mlamonta@jms.ca 
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SOUTH DAKOTA ENVIRONMENTAL 
HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


Pres., John Weaver 

Pres. Elect, Roger Puthoff 
Past Pres., Mark Schuttloffel 
Sec’y. Treas., Mike Fillaus 
Delegate, Darwin Kurtenbach 


Mail all correspondence to: 
John Weaver 

21 — 13th Ave. NW 
Aberdeen, SD 57401 
Phone: 605.226.7451 


E-mail: john.weaver@mail.ihs.gov 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION 
FOR FOOD PROTECTION 


Pres., Howard Malberg 
Pres Elect., Marty Gushwa .. 
Vice Pres., Dawn Stead 
Past Pres., Jennylynd James 
Sec’y., Rebecca Bednar 
Treas., Margaret Burton 
Delegate, Margaret Burton 


Westlake Village 
Vernon 

San Diego 
San Diego 

Mail all correspondence to: 

Howard Malberg 

SCAFP 

P.O. Box 2413 

Anaheim, CA 92814 

213.683.6936 

E-mail: malbergh@msn.com 


TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF MILK, 
WATER AND FOOD PROTECTION 


Pres., Robert Owen 

Past Pres., Jim Howie 

Sec’y. Treas., F. Ann Draughon 
Delegate, Robert Owen 


Murfreesboro 
Waxhaw 
Knoxville 

Murfreesboro 

Mail all correspondence to: 

F. Ann Draughon 

University of Tennessee 

Food Safety & Processing Center 

2605 River Road 

Knoxville, TN 37996 

865.974.8400 

E-mail: draughon@utk.edu 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION FOR FOOD PROTECTION 


Pres., Thomas Supak Brenham 
Past Pres., Gregory G. Crishi Dallas 
Sec’y. Treas., Ron Richter College Station 
Delegate, Fred Reimers San Antonio 
Mail all correspondence to: 

Ron Richter 

Texas A & M University 

Dept. of Animal Science 

2471 TAMU 

College Station, TX 77843-2471 

979.845.4409 

E-mail: rlrichter@neo.tamu.edu 


UNITED KINGDOM ASSOCIATION 
FOR FOOD PROTECTION 


Pres., Gordon Hayburn 
Pres. Elect., Chris Griffith 
Vice Pres., Louise Fielding 
Sec’y., Derrick Blunden 
Treas., Ginny Moore 
Delegate, David Lloyd 


Cardiff, Wales, UK 
Cardiff, Wales, UK 
Cardiff, Wales, UK 
Driffield, E. Yorkshire, UK 
Cardiff, Wales, UK 
Cardiff, Wales, UK 


Mail all correspondence to: 
Gordon Hayburn 

Univ. of Wales Institute, Cardiff 
School of Applied Sciences 
Colchester Ave. 

Cardiff, Wales CF23 9XR 
United Kingdom 

44.0.29204 1.6456 

E-mail: ghayburn@uwic.ac.uk 


UPPER MIDWEST DAIRY INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION 


Zumbrota 
... North St. Paul 


Pres., Bruce Steege 

Vice Pres., Dan Erickson 
Gen. Mgr., Gene Watnass 
Sec’y. Treas., Paul Nierman 
Delegate, Paul Nierman 
Mail all correspondence to: 
Gene Watnaas 

19434 Norwegian Road 
Vining, MN 56588-9587 
218.769.4334 

E-mail: saantaw@prtel.com 


WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION FOR FOOD PROTECTION 


Pres., Nancy Byers 

Pres. Elect, George Berkompas. 
Past Pres., Joseph Muller... 
Sec’y. Treas., Billi Brewer 
Delegate, Stephanie Olmsted 
Mail all correspondence to: 
Bill Brewer 

12509 — 10th Ave. NW 
Seattle, WA 98177-4309 
206.363.5411 

billbrewer | @juno.com 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION FOR FOOD PROTECTION 


Pres., Virginia Deibel 

Pres. Elect, Howard Mack 

Ist Vice Pres., Marianne Smukowski 
2nd Vice Pres., Matt Mathison 

Past Pres., Goeff Marcks 

Sec’y., Randy Daggs 

Treas., Neil Vassau 

Delegate, Randy Daggs 


Madison 
Deerfield 
Madison 
Madison 
Brownsville 
Sun Prairie 
Verona 
Sun Prairie 
Mail all correspondence to: 
Randy Daggs 
6699 Prairie View Dr. 
Sun Prairie, Wi 53590-9430 
608.837.2087 
E-mail: rdaggs@juno.com 


WYOMING ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


Pres., Roy Kroeger 

Pres. Elect, Sherry Maston 
Past Pres., Shirley Tschannon 
Sec’y., Bryan Grapes 

Treas., Doug Evans 
Delegate, Bryan Grapes 


Cheyenne 
Wheatland 


Torrington 
Gillette 

Torrington 

Mail all correspondence to: 

Bryan J. Grapes 

Wyoming Dept. of Agriculture 

2526 E. B St. 

Torrington, WY 82240 

307.532.4208 

E-mail: bgrape@state.wy.us 
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International Association for 


Food Protection, 


6200 Aurora Avenue, Suite 200W 
Des Moines, lowa 50322-2864, USA 


December 2004 


Fellow IAFP Members: 


As we prepare for a new year, I want to encourage you to become involved in the Inter- 
national Association for Food Protection’s Committees and Professional Development Groups 
(PDGs). From personal experience, I can tell you that participation in [AFP’s Committees 
and PDGs is truly a win-win. Through your involvement, you can help provide guidance and 
information for the association, your profession, and fellow IAFP Members. And while you are 
helping the Association and others, you'll be networking with leading experts in the field, 
learning from their experiences, and developing valued relationships. 

Committees and PDGs are a vital component of IAFP. They meet during the Annual Meeting 
and share information throughout the year via conference calls or E-mail. Therefore, even if you’re 
unable to attend IAFP 2005 in Baltimore, your involvement is still possible. Please review the 
Committees and PDGs listed on the following pages and, if any of them sound interesting, simply 
contact the Chairperson of the group to let them know you want to get involved. Getting started 
is really that simple. 

For those of you who have participated in our Committees or PDGs in the past, I want to 
thank you for your service and encourage you to stay involved. Your continued participation 
is important. 

As usual, your comments, questions, and suggestions are welcomed. Please do not hesitate 
to contact the IAFP office or myself if we can be of help. 

In closing, remember that learning is a lifelong journey. I invite you to take an important step 
in this journey by getting involved in IAFP’s Committees or PDGs. Together, we’ll learn from one 
another and help advance food safety worldwide. 


Best Regards, 


Frank Yiannas 
Vice President, [AFP 


Our mission is to provide food safety professionals worldwide with a forum to exchange information on protecting the food supply.” 
Publisher of the Journal of Food Protection and Food Protection Trends 


Phone: 515.276.3344 Fax: 515.276.8655 E-mail: info@foodprotection.org Web site: www.foodprotection.org 
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Comnuttee Chaurpersons, 
Professional Development Groups, 
and Affiliate Counal 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


FPT Management Committee 
Fred Weber 


Phone: 609.584.7677 Fax: 609.584.8388 
E-mail: fweber@weberscientific.com 


JFP Management Committee 
Roger L. Cook 
Phone: 64.4.463.2523 Fax: 64.4.463.2530 
E-mail: roger.cook@nzfsa.govt.nz 


Program Committee 
Catherine W. Donnelly 


Phone: 802.656.5495 Fax: 802.656.8300 
E-mail: catherine.donnelly@uvm.edu 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


3-A Committee on Sanitary Procedures 
Sherry Roberts 

Phone: 972.938.7639 
E-mail: rsher9@aol.com 


Fax: 972.937.3120 


Audiovisual Library Committee 
Thomas A. McCaskey 
Phone: 334.844.1518 
E-mail: mccasta@auburn.edu 


Fax: 334.844.1519 


Awards Committee 
Steven C. Murphy 
Phone: 607.255.2893 
E-mail: scm4@cornell.edu 


Fax: 607.255.7619 


Black Pearl Selection Committee 


Paul A. Hall 
Phone: 847.646.3678 
E-mail: phall@kraft.com 


Fax: 847.646.4820 


Committee on Control 
of Foodborne Illness 
Ewen Todd 
Phone: 517.432.3100 Fax: 517.432.2310 
E-mail: toddewen@cvm.msu.edu 


Constitution and Bylaws Committee 


Ron Case 
Phone: 865.397.8665 
E-mail: r.a.case@att.net 


Developing Scientist Awards Committee 


Vickie Lewandowski 
Phone: 847.646.6798 Fax: 847.646.3426 
E-mail: viewandowski@kraft.com 


Fellows Selection Committee 
Paul A. Hall 
Phone: 847.646.3678 
E-mail: phall@kraft.com 


Fax: 847.646.4820 


Foundation Fund Committee 


Robert T. Marshall 
Phone: 573.882.7355 
E-mail: marshallr@missouri.edu 


Fax: 573.882.0596 


Nominating Committee 
Lee-Ann Jaykus 
Phone: 919.513.2074 Fax: 919.513.0014 
E-mail: leeann_jaykus@ncsu.edu 


Past Presidents’ Committee 


James S. Dickson 
Phone: 515.294.4733 
E-mail: jdickson@iastate.edu 


Fax: 515.294.6019 


Tellers Committee 


Marianne Smukowski 
Phone: 608.265.6346 
E-mail: msmuk@cdr.wisc.edu 


Fax: 608.262.1578 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
GROUPS 


Applied Laboratory Methods PDG 


Timothy C. Jackson 
Phone: 41.21.785.9231 Fax: 41.21.785.8553 
E-mail: tim.jackson@us.nestle.com 
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Dairy Quality and Safety PDG 
Gaylord B. Smith 
Phone: 518.370.0288 
E-mail: gbsmohawk@juno.com 


Food Hygiene and Sanitation PDG 


Mark A. Moorman 
Phone: 269.961.6235 Fax: 269.961.6923 
E-mail: mark.moorman@kellogg.com 


Food Safety Network PDG 
Giselle Julien-Davis 
Phone: 973.503.2047 Fax: 973.503.3255 
E-mail: giselle.juliendavis@kraft.com 


Food Toxicology 
and Food Allergen PDG 
Mark A. Moorman 
Phone: 269.961.6235 Fax: 269.961.6923 
E-mail: mark.moorman@kellogg.com 


Fruit and Vegetable Safety 
and Quality PDG 
Toni L. Hofer 
Phone: 916.373.6090 
E-mail: thofer@raleys.com 


Fax: 916.376.6855 


Meat and Poultry Safety and Quality PDG 


Carl S. Custer 
Phone: 202.690.6645 
E-mail: carl.custer@usda.gov 


Fax: 202.690.6364 


Microbial Risk Analysis PDG 


Leon G. M. Gorris 
Phone: 44.1234.264798 
E-mail: leon.gorris@unilever.com 


Fax: 44.1234.264722 


Outreach Education PDG 


Veneranda Gapud 
Phone: 404.459.4491 
E-mail: vgapud@afce.com 


Fax: 404.459.4546 


Retail Food Safety and Quality PDG 


Joseph D. Eifert 
Phone: 540.231.3658 
E-mail: jeifert@vt.edu 


Fax: 540.231.9293 


Seafood Safety and Quality PDG 
Brian H. Himelbloom 
Phone: 907.486.1529 
E-mail: ffbhh@uaf.edu 


Fax: 907.486.1540 


Student PDG 


Renee M. Raiden 
Phone: 540.231.6806 
E-mail: rraiden@vt.edu 


Fax: 540.231.9392 


Viral and Parasitic Foodborne Disease PDG 
Lee-Ann Jaykus 
Phone: 919.513.2074 Fax: 919.513.0014 
E-mail: leeann_jaykus@ncsu.edu 


Water Safety and Quality PDG 


K. T. Rajkowski 
Phone: 215.233.6440 Fax: 215.233.6406 
E-mail: krajkowski@errc.ars.usda.gov 


AFFILIATE COUNCIL 


Stephanie Olmsted 
Phone: 425.455.8953 Fax: 425.462.8529 
E-mail: stephanie.olmsted@safeway.com 
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NEW MEMBERS 


CANADA 


Susan Gibson 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Yanming Han 
Maple Leaf Foods 
Guelph, Ontario 


Betty Viadicka 
Alberta Agriculture 
Edmonton, Alberta 


MEXICO 


Claudia Delgadillo 

Instituto Nacional De Ciencias 
Medicas Y 

Mexico Distrto Federal 


PERU 


Marisa L. Caipo 
University of Maryland 
San Boria, Lima 


SOUTH KOREA 


Hoi-Seon Lee 
Chonbuk National University 
Chonju, Chonbuk 


SWITZERLAND 


Susanne Miescher Schwenninger 
ETH Zurich 
Benglen 


UNITED STATES 
ALABAMA 


Shreekumar R. Pillai 
Alabama State University 
Auburn 


ARIZONA 


Linda Kendrick 
USDA/FSIS/OFO 
Springdale 


CALIFORNIA 


Hirotaka Furukawa 
Chisso America, Inc. 
Hayward 


Royce O. Yokote 
Western Food Technologies 
San Dimas 


CONNECTICUT 


Frank E. Bartholomay 
Ecolab 
Tolland 


Yue Li 

University of Connecticut Health 
Center 

Farmington 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Parmesh K. Saini 
USDA/FSIS/OPMS 
Washington 


GEORGIA 


Candace A. Jacobs 
The Coca-Cola Co. 
Atlanta 


Audrey C. Kreske 
University of Georgia 
Griffin 


Michael McGuinness 
Interpest Inc. 
Cumming 


ILLINOIS 


Ronald G. Bottrell 
Hill & Knowlton 
Chicago 


Daryl Kellenberger 
McDonald’s Corp. 
Oak Brook 


Sibyl E. Rigazzi 
Illinois Dept. of Public Health 
Glen Carbon 
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INDIANA 


Thomas L. Ford 
Indiana State Board of Animal Health 
Indianapolis 


Larry E. McBee 
Rose Acre Farms, Inc. 
Seymour 


KANSAS 


Michael S. Kopf 
Kansas Dept. of Health 
and Environment 

Salina 


MARYLAND 


Cui Shenghui 
University of Maryland 
College Park 


David L. Soderberg 
US EPA 
Gaithersburg 


NEW JERSEY 


Jay P. Elliot 
Edison Division of Health 
Edison 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Anjum Basher 
Newell Rubbermaid 
Huntersville 


NORTH DAKOTA 


John M. McEvoy 
North Dakota State University 
Fargo 


OHIO 


Michael R. lonni 
Nestlé 
Solon 


PENNSYLVANIA 


William R. Henning 
Penn State University 
Boalsburg 








Larry Kohl 
Giant Food Stores, LLC 
Carlisle 


TENNESSEE 
Charles N. Carver, Ill 


Eastman Chemical Co. 
Kingsport 


TEXAS 
Paul D. Edwards 


Dan Mar Co. 
Arlington 


Shankaralingam Pitchiah 
Texas Tech University 
Lubbock 





Chery! J. Reifer 
S.P.R.1.M. Box USA 
Dallas 


VIRGINIA 


Donald Utz 
Valley Milk Products 
Strasburg 


WASHINGTON 
Nancy A. Byers 


Washington State Dept. 


of Agriculture 
Edmonds 





NEW MEMBERS 


WISCONSIN 
David M. Jelle 


Foremost Farms USA 
Baraboo 


Gilbert H. Kelley 
SF Analytical Labs 
Muskego 


Matt Mathison 
Wisconsin Milk Marketing Board, Inc. 
Madison 


WYOMING 


Sherry Maston 
Wyoming Dept. of Agriculture 
Wheatland 
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Silliker, Inc. Names Pamela 
Meijer Technical Sales 
Manager 


amela Meijer has joined Silliker, 

Inc. as a technical sales manager. 
Prior to joining Silliker, she served 
as a technical sales specialist with 
International BioProducts in Bothell, 
WA, and in supervisory positions 
with the ABC Research Corporation 
in Gainesville, FL. Meijer is based at 
the company’s Stone Mountain, GA, 


( 
| 
| 


UPDATES 


laboratory and will be responsible for 
sales and customer service activities 
in the Southeast region of the US. 


Ron Mellow New Chilled 
Food Association Chairman 


R° Mellow of H. J. Heinz Ltd. 

is the new chairman of Chilled 
Food Association (CFA). Previously 
CFA’s vice chairman, Ron has been 
a member of CFA’s Executive 
Committee since 1999. 


Visit our Web site 


Ron started his career with 
Unilvever in 1971, on their graduate 
management scheme and worked 
in a variety of roles and locations 
in the UK and Africa. In 1988 he 
joined United Biscuits in a business 
subsequently acquired by Heinz in 
1999, where is is currently divisional 
director for the Marks and Spencer 
businesses. He has also been instru- 
mental in Heinz’s entry into branded 
chilled foods. 


fe ge ae ee nT 


\ 


| 


| www.foodprotection.org | 
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“Free-Range” Chicken 
— No Guarantee It’s 
Free of Salmonella 


here is no discernible 

difference in Salmonella 

levels between free-range, 
organically produced poultry and 
conventionally produced birds, an 
Agricultural Research Service 
scientist has found. ARS microbiolo- 
gist J. Stan Bailey of the Poultry 
Microbiological Safety Research Unit 
at the Richard B. Russell Research 
Center in Athens, GA, examined 
110 processed free-range chickens 
from three organic producers and 
found that about 25 percent of the 
chickens tested positive for Salmo- 
nella. Chickens raised conventionally 
had about the same levels. 

Thus, the decision to purchase 
free-range chickens shouldn’t be 
based on the belief that such a 
chicken is microbiologically supe- 
rior, according to Bailey. But that 
shouldn’t deter people from buying 
free-range chicken if they prefer it 
for other reasons, according to 
Bailey, who presented his findings 
recently at the annual meeting of 
the American Chemical Society, in 
Philadelphia, PA. 

“Free-range” chickens—which 
are free to roam outside cages or 
other confined areas—make up less 
than | percent of the billions of 
chickens produced in the United 
States each year. Organic growers 
often raise their chickens under 
free-range conditions. Salmonella, 
an intestinal parasite that can cause 
diarrhea, fever and abdominal 
cramps, is commonly transmitted 
by undercooked or uncooked foods. 

According to the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention, 
about 40,000 cases of Salmonella 
infection are reported in the United 
States each year. 


However, many milder cases 
are not diagnosed or reported, so 
the actual number of infections may 
be up to 30 times greater. 


FDA Proposes Further 
Action to Improve 
Farm-to- Table Shell 
Egg Safety 


he US Food and Drug 

Administration proposed 

a regulation to further 
improve the safety of shell eggs on 
the farm. When implemented, the 
production changes defined by the 
regulation will significantly reduce 
the number of illness caused by 
eggs contaminated with Salmonella 
Enteritidis (SE). 

An estimated | 18,000 illnesses 
per year are caused by consumption 
of SE-contaminated eggs. If an 
individual eats an SE-contaminated 
egg that is not fully cooked the 
individual may suffer mild to severe 
gastrointestinal illness, short term 
or chronic arthritis, or death. 

“The implementation of the 
provisions of this rule would reduce 
the number of SE-related illnesses 
by 33,500 and is a major step in 
realizing our public health goal of a 
50% reduction in all salmonellosis 
and a 50% reduction in SE outbreaks 
by 2010,” said Acting Commissioner 
Dr. Lester M. Crawford. “Today’s 
action builds upon the safe con- 
sumer handling labeling and egg 
refrigeration and retail rule of 
2000.” 

The proposed regulation would 
require implementation of SE 
prevention measures for all egg 
producers with 3,000 or more 
laying hens that produce shell eggs 
for retail sale and do not process 
their eggs with a treatment, such 
as pasteurization, to ensure their 
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safety. The proposed rule’s SE 
prevention measures include: 


* Provisions for procurement 
of chicks and pullets 
A biosecurity program 
A pest and rodent control 
program 
Cleaning and disinfection of 
poultry houses that have had 
an environmental sample or 
egg test positive for SE 
Refrigerated storage of eggs 
at the farm 


Producer testing of the 
environment for SE in 
poultry houses—if the 
environmental test is 
positive, FDA proposes that 
egg testing for SE be under- 
taken, and that, if the test is 
positive, the eggs be diverted 
from the table egg market 
Identification of a person 
responsible for SE preven- 
tion at each farm 

Through these proposed 
measures, FDA believes SE preva- 
lence will be reduced in the poultry 
house environment and conse- 
quently in the eggs themselves. 

Most SE contamination of eggs 
is a result of SE infection in the 
laying hen’s reproductive tract, 
known as transovarian contamina- 
tion. The proposed prevention 
measures are designed to reduce 
the likelihood of transovarian 
contamination. 

To fully implement this pro- 
posed rule will cost an estimated 
$82 million annually for the more 
than 4,100 farms that have 3,000 or 
more hens. The actual cost will vary 
with the number of poultry houses 
and layers under production and will 
range from a low of 19 cents per 
layer to $1.00 per layer per year. 

While today’s proposal focuses 
primarily on the farm, FDA is aware 
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of illnesses and outbreaks associated 
with serving undercooked eggs at 
retail establishments. Therefore, 
FDA is soliciting comment on 
whether to propose potential retail 
establishment requirements to 
address their concern. 

The proposed rule is part of a 
joint and coordinated strategy by 
FDA and the Food Safety Inspection 
Service (USDA) to more effectively 
deal with egg safety for both shell 
eggs and egg products. FDA and 
FSIS will continue to work closely 
together to ensure that our egg 
safety measures are consistent, 
coordinated and complementary. 


WHO: Improve 
Capacity to Respond 
Quickly to Food 
Contamination 


he World Health Organiza- 

tion (WHO) has urged 

countries to improve their 
capacity to respond to emergencies 
posed by natural, accidental and 
intentional contamination of food. 

Addressing the WHO Regional 
Committee for the Western Pacific 
in Shanghai, China, Dr. Shigeru Omi, 
WHO regional director for the 
Western Pacific, said this will 
require greater emphasis on food 
safety, including the allocation of 
additional resources and greater 
sharing of information. 

“Rapid globalization of food 
production and trade has increased 
the potential for international 
incidents involving food contamina- 
tion with microbial or chemical 
hazards,” said Dr. Omi. “Reducing 
the risk of foodborne disease is 
achieved most effectively by 
targeted prevention throughout the 
production, processing and market- 
ing chain and through greater 
cooperation and information 
sharing.” 

The Regional Committee met 
September 13 to I7 to review 








WHO's work and map future health 
directions. Over a hundred repre- 
sentatives, including several health 
ministers from member states, 
attended the meeting. 

Dr. Omi raised three important 
issues on food safety: the emer- 
gence in Asia of zoonoses — 
diseases transmitted to humans 
from animals; the potential of 
terrorist threats to food and the 
importance of rapid sharing of 
information to fight against such 
threats; and the ongoing health and 
economic consequences of food 
contamination and foodborne 
illnesses in the region. 

Citing the recent outbreak of 
H5N 1 avian influenza and the 
ongoing concerns with contami- 
nated food in the region, Dr. Omi 
pointed out that, “If the risk of both 
foodborne disease and zoonoses are 
to be reduced, there needs to be 
close collaboration between health 
ministries and those responsible for 
agriculture and trade as well as 
comprehensive and integrated 
approach to food safety, with the 
producers, processors, traders and 
consumers all playing a role. With- 
out a comprehensive and integrated 
approach along the food chain, food 
will be left unprotected and human 
health will be placed at risk.” 

Dr. Omi further noted that 
cross-border concerns associated 
with both food safety and zoonoses 
must be tackled not only at the 
national level, but also through 
closer links amongst authorities at 
international and regional levels. 
The Regional Committee urged 
member states to: improve infor- 
mation sharing and cooperative 
action in relation to food safety and 
international and regional levels; 
ensure greater cooperation among 
ministries, producers, industry and 
consumers to address all aspects of 
food safety; pay immediate attention 
to human health aspects and 
regulate control of live birds and 











animals for food, to reduce the risk 
of emerging zoonoses giving rise to 
a new pandemic. 

In support of its member states, 
WHO will give greater emphasis to 
food safety at the regional level and 
build effective partnerships to better 
protect human health and more 
effectively control emerging 
zoonoses. 


Australian and Canad- 
ian Food Agencies Sign 
Agreement to Share 
Food Safety Emergency 
Information 


ood Standards Australia 

New Zealand (FSANZ) and 

the Canadian Food Inspect- 
ion Agency (CFIA) signed a Memo- 
randum of Understanding (MOU) 
to share information about food 
safety emergency issues that may 
pose a serious or unacceptable risk 
or threat to the health of consum- 
ers. The Hon. Rob Knowles, 
chairman of the FSANZ Board and 
Robert Carberry, vice president of 
the CFIA, formalized the MOU at 
the Inaugural Food Safety Confer- 
ence at the Gold Coast. 

At the signing ceremony, Mr. 
Knowles said this was a significant 
occasion for the two agencies. 
“Food safety is now an international 
issue. Food is no longer grown and 
consumed locally and a food 
product manufactured the other 
side of the world could be on the 
shelves of our supermarkets in a 
matter of weeks or even days. A 
food emergency anywhere in the 
world can become a matter for 
concern here in Australia within 
hours. Food regulators around the 
world need to continue to work 
collaboratively to address these 
food safety issues and this agree- 
ment between FSANZ and CFIA is 
an example of this collaboration.” 
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“FSANZ recognizes the 
importance of the global economy 
in the area of food and this is one of 
the reasons why we are developing 
agreements with other countries so 
that we can share interests, have 
a common purpose and build an 
infrastructure. Last year we signed 
a MOU with the Chinese Ministry 
of Science and Technology to 
ensure ongoing collaboration in 
the important areas of food safety,” 
Mr. Knowles said. 

Mr. Carberry said that the 
MOU built on the already produc- 
tive relationship between Canada 
and Australia on food safety 
matters. “This MOU will enable 
both CFIA and FSANZ to assist 
with protecting public health and 
safety by allowing us to share 
information at the earliest possible 
time when there is a food emer- 
gency that puts the health of 
consumers at risk. This is a plus 
for both countries.” 


Unmasking the Genes 
of Food-poisoning 
Campylobacter 


hat’s your favorite way 

to prepare chicken? 

Whether you grill, fry, 
roast or bake it, as long as you cook 
it thoroughly, you'll kill any Campylo- 
bacter jejuni food-poisoning bacteria 
that may be on or in it. 

But raw chicken juice, or raw 
or undercooked chicken, could 
harbor this microbe and lead to 
campylobacteriosis food poisoning. 
In fact, Campylobacter is thought to 
be the leading cause of food 
poisoning worldwide. 

To foil Campylobacter, Agricul- 
tural Research Service scientists in 
Albany, CA, and their colleagues at 
The Institute for Genomic Research, 
Rockville, MD, have decoded the 
sequence, or structure, of all of the 
genes in a specially selected C. jejuni 
strain. 











Investigations of these C. jejuni 
genes may lead to the discovery of 
faster, more reliable ways to detect 
the microbe in samples from food, 
animals, humans and water. 

What’s more, the gene-based 
research opens the door to simpler, 
less-expensive tactics for distin- 
guishing look-alike species and 
strains of Campylobacter and its 
close relatives, so that culprit 
microbes in food poisoning out- 


breaks can be fingered more quickly. 


Finally, the studies may lead to 
innovative, environmentally friendly 
techniques to circumvent the genes 
that make C. jejuni strains so 
successful in causing human gas- 
trointestinal upset and, in some 
cases, paralysis or even death. 

The research represents the 
first time that a C. jejuni strain from 
a farm animal — in this case, a 
market chicken — has been 
sequenced. That farm-animal origin 
is important, because chicken is 
the leading source of this bacterium 
in food. Earlier C. jejuni genome 
sequencing, done elsewhere, was 
based on a specimen from a 
gastroenteritis patient and was 
lacking key features, such as the 
ability to colonize chickens. 

Read more about the research 
in the October issue of Agricultural 
Research magazine, available online 
at: http://www.ars.usda.gov/is/AR/ 
archive/oct04/genes 1004.htm. 


Outbreak of Salmonella 
Newport Infection 
Associated with 
Lettuce in the UK 


total of 368 cases of 

Salmonella Enterica serovar 

Newport infection have 
been confirmed in England and 
Northern Ireland since September 
9, 2004 by the Health Protection 
Agency’s Laboratory of Enteric 
Pathogens. Molecular typing of 122 
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of the isolates has shown that 109 
of the strains are indistinguishable 
from each other and from 14 
isolates that have been confirmed by 
the Scottish Salmonella Reference 
Laboratory since September 13, 
2004. 

At least 372 confirmed or 
suspected cases are being investi- 
gated locally in Lincolnshire (147), 
the West Midlands (95), Northern 
Ireland (113) and the Isle of Man 
(17), with a small number of cases 
occurring throughout England. All 
14 confirmed cases in Scotland are 
being investigated. Most cases are 
aged between 20 and 40 years. 
Thirty-three hospital! admissions (9% 
admission rate) have been reported. 
Available onset dates (n=195) range 
from August 21 to September 25. 
Food histories collected in England, 
the Isle of Man and Northern 
Ireland have commonly implicated 
fast-food premises and take-away 
restaurants as a source of illness. 

Case-control studies have been 
undertaken in Lincolnshire, the 
West Midlands and in Northern 
Ireland to try to identify the likely 
vehicle/vehicles of infection within 
fast-food premises and take-away 
restaurants. Patients with confirmed 
or suspected S. Newport infection 
were interviewed and asked to 
identify controls who had eaten in 
fast-food/take-away restaurants at 
the same time but who had not 
developed symptoms. 

In Lincolnshire, studies focusing 
on two premises which accounted 
for most of the cases found that the 
consumption of lettuce (Odds Ratio 
(OR) 11.43; 95% Confidence 
Interval (Cl) 1.86—70.27; P = 0.009 
and OR 12.8; 95%Cl 3.34-49.12; 
P< 0.001, respectively) was associ- 
ated with a case of $. Newport 
infection. The case-control study 
undertaken in Northern Ireland has 
also shown an association with 
lettuce (OR 5.95; 95%CI 1.6—22.2; 

P = 0.008). The case-control study 
in the West Midlands is ongoing. 
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Extensive environmental 
investigations have been carried out 
and are continuing in an attempt to 
trace a common source. Enternet’s 
European participants were alerted 
to the outbreak on September 9 
and 27, 2004. To date, no increase 
above what would normally be 
expected has been reported in any 
other European country. 


Revised WHO Drinking 
Water Guidelines to 
Help Prevent Water- 
related Outbreaks 

and Disease 


nsuring drinking water is 

safe is a challenge in every 

part of the world, from 
water piped into people’s homes, 
to rural wells and water provided 
to refugee camps in an emergency. 
Contamination of drinking water 
is too often detected only after a 
health crisis, when people have 
fallen ill or died as a result of 
drinking unsafe water. On Sept- 
ember 21, 2004, WHO released 
new recommendations which will 
help to pre-empt drinking water 
contamination. 

WHO advises national and local 
drinking water regulators, and the 
enterprises and organizations which 
actually provide drinking water to 
5 billion people around the world, 
that the challenge of providing safe 
drinking water is growing. WHO's 
updated guidelines for drinking 
water quality will help regulators 
and water service providers the 
world over maintain and improve 
the quality of their drinking water. 
The revised guidelines will allow 
public health management to focus 
on prevention of microbial and 
chemical contamination of water 
supplies. They are as applicable for 


urban drinking water systems in 
North America as for protected 
wells in the developing world. This 
new approach exhorts all parties 
working on drinking water provision 
and control to act in such a way that 
outbreaks of waterborne diseases 
can be further reduced. Tradition- 
ally, drinking water regulations have 
emphasized testing water samples 
for levels of chemical and biological 
contaminants. Relying on this 
approach means that problems are 
detected long after water is con- 
sumed — a remedial rather than 
preventive approach. Outbreaks 
caused by microbes in drinking 
water can affect hundreds of 
thousands of people. In recent 
years, communities large and small 
in some of the world’s most 
developed countries have been 
affected by contaminated drinking 
water. Disease outbreaks caused 

by E. coli O157 and Campylobacter 

in Canada, or by Cryptosporidium in 
the United States, Japan and France 
show what can happen if vigilance 

is not maintained. The hepatitis 

E outbreak currently sweeping 
through internally displaced persons 
camps in Darfur (Sudan) and refugee 
camps in neighboring Chad is one 
example of how waterborne disease 
affects poor and disadvantaged 
populations. These new guidelines 
on drinking-water quality include 
new guidance on their application in 
specific settings such as emergencies 
and disasters. The updated guide- 
lines represent a paradigm shift in 
advice on how to manage the 
provision of drinking water, both 

in the developed and developing 
world, in large urban settings and in 
rural areas or villages. Henceforth, 
according to the revised guidelines, 
the recommended approach for 


regulators and operators is to 
manage drinking-water quality in 
a holistic, systematic fashion from 
source to tap. 

This includes ensuring water 
reservoirs or local wells are not at 
risk of contamination from human 
and animal waste, to checking basics 
such as the regular changing of 
water filters. According to the 
International Water Association, 
this third edition of the guidelines 
for drinking water quality is the 
most significant water-related 
public health development since 
the introduction of chlorine. The 
guidelines’ requirement for drinking 
water safety plans should be 
incorporated in regulations across 
the world. The new edition has 
reviewed and revised the recom- 
mended values for chemical limits in 
drinking water in line with the latest 
scientific evidence. It also recon- 
firms guideline values for over 100 
chemicals. Because routine monitor- 
ing for all of the chemicals is not 
possible, the guidelines set out 
practical approaches to rule out 
some chemicals and to prioritize 
others using readily available 
information. In the accompanying 
annex, two examples from around 
the world show how much more of 
an impact prevention rather than 
response can have in maintaining 
drinking water quality. A list of 
national technical experts available 
for interviews and who have been 
part of the Technical Committee 
working on the revision of the 
guidelines can be found at http:// 
www.who.int/mediacentre/news/ 
releases/2004/pr67/en/index2.html 
and further information on drinking 
water at http://www.who.int/topics/ 
drinking_water/en/. 
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Food Retailers World- 
wide Committed to 
Toughen Up Even More 
on Food Safety 


he Food Business Forum, 

the Paris-based indepen- 

dent global food business 
network, and secretariat of the 
Global Food Safety Initiative (GFSI) 
announced that retailers have taken 
a firm stance on food safety by 
publishing a new version of the 
Guidance Document. The mission 
of the retailer-led initiative, repre- 
senting over 70% of food retail 
revenue worldwide, is to strength- 
en consumer confidence, primarily 
in the safety of retailer brand food 
products, purchased in retail 
outlets. 

The 4th edition of the Guidance 
Document will help to improve the 
management of food safety stan- 
dards through a set of new criteria, 
which can be used to benchmark 
standards. The document focuses 
strongly on improving the quality in 
the results of auditing. The revised 
version of this document will also 
be used to benchmark the food 
safety requirements of agricultural 
standards (farm assurance stan- 
dards). Issues such as the environ- 
ment and animal welfare will not 
however be taken into consider- 
ation. 

GFSI is also pleased to an- 
nounce a new round of bench- 
marking. Owners of standards that 
had previously been successfully 
benchmarked are now invited to 
re-submit their standard for bench- 
marking, in order to retain their 
status of a compliant GFSI standard. 
Other standard owners are also 
encouraged to submit their stan- 


dards, according to the procedure 


outlined in the Guidance Document. 


New GFSI chairman, Chris 
Anstey, product integrity manager 
at Tesco pic highlighted the multiple 
benefits and value to consumers by 
stressing that the use of the revised 
edition of the Guidance Document 
is a major step forward to toughen 
up and streamline the auditing 
process and maximize efficiency 
in the whole food chain. Through 
the use of benchmarked standards, 
suppliers can work more effectively 
by reducing the number of audits, 
while allowing retailers to reduce 
travel costs. Such an approach 
means that resources can be 
redirected to ensure the quality of 
food produced and sold worldwide. 

The International Food Safety 
Community will gather in Rome, 
Italy at the CIES International Food 
Safety Conference, on February 3rd 
& 4th, 2005 to discuss the develop- 
ments of the Global Food Safety 
Initiative and other food safety issues 
such as food safety in retail outlets, 
traceability and risk management. 

To download the 4th edition 
of the Guidance Document and for 
further details on the conference, 
visit our Web site www.ciesnet.com. 


Food Safety Policy 
Center to be 


Established at Michigan 
State University 


r. Ewen C. D. Todd, 

director of the National 

Food Safety and Toxicol- 
ogy Center, announced the estab- 
lishment of the Food Safety Policy 
Center at Michigan State University 
(MSU) through a five-year $1.5 mill- 
ion MSU Research Excellence Fund 
grant. 


Public concern about food and 
water safety has escalated in recent 
years as the globalization and 
consolidation of food supply chains 
around the world continue to 
transform the food industry, both 
in the US and around the world, 
says Todd. The response from key 
funding agencies has been an 
unprecedented flow of resources 
aimed at improving food and water 
safety and allaying consumers’ fears. 
USDA, NIH, the EU, the World 
Bank and USAID are among those 
agencies that have expanded food 
safety programming, for several 
specific reasons: first as a measure 
to improve public health and 
security (including the threat of 
bioterrorism), and second as a 
measure to enhance international 
food and agricultural trade. 

“Despite the persistent and 
growing uncertainty regarding food 
and water safety, and the resources 
and public debate over how to 
improve the system and how to 
guard against the threat of 
bioterrorism, there exists a glaring 
void in science-based research 
aimed at improving food and water 
safety policy. The FSPC will be the 
first university-based center solely 
dedicated to food safety policy 
anywhere in the United States,” 
Todd said. 

Lead faculty will work with 
experts in risk assessment, charac- 
terization, management and commu- 
nication both at MSU and else- 
where. The Food Safety Policy 
Center will be housed at the 
NFSTC, and will be led by MSU 
faculty members Les Bourquin, 
Larry Busch, Daniel Clay, Craig 
Harris, Deepa Thiagarajan and Ewen 
Todd. 
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FMI LAB PUMP 
MODEL QBG 
1vac / VDC 


Fluid Metering, Inc. 


Low Current DC Pumps 
for Extended Operation 
in Remote Locations from 
Fluid Metering 


alveless Piston Metering Pumps 

from Fluid Metering Inc. provide 
precision fluid control for environ- 
mental monitoring, sampling, and treat- 
ment applications. The low current DC 
motor is ideal for extended 12/24 Volt 
battery operation in remote locations. 

The unique design of FMI’s 
CeramPump® utilizes one moving part, 
a rotating and reciprocating ceramic 
piston to accomplish both pumping 
and valving functions without valves. 

The piston and mated liner are 
made of dimensionally stable, sap- 
phire-hard ceramics which ensure long 
term, drift-free accuracy of |% or bet- 
ter for millions of maintenance-free 
cycles. The inert fluid path of ceramic 
and fluorocarbon is ideal for injection 
of concentrated tracer dyes and wa- 
ter treatment chemicals. 








Pump models are available in all 
standard voltages as well as low cur- 
rent DC voltage making them ideal for 
remote field operation. 

Fluid Metering, Inc. 
516.922.6050 

Syosset, NY 
www.fmipump.com 


General Industrial 
Controller Now Supports 
High Temperature, 
Chemically Inert, PEEK 
Conductivity Sensor 


VV alchem Corporation an- 
nounces the availability of 
PEEK electrodeless conductivity sen- 
sors with built-in signal conditioning 
to provide compatibility with 
Walchem’s WGI controller. Four 
ranges of conductivity are offered and 
all PEEK sensors are rated to 190°F. 
Also announced is the release of 
a CPVC electrodeless conductivity 
sensor rated to 158°F. 

Key applications for these higher 
temperature rated, chemically inert 
sensors include hot alkaline cleaner 
solutions and hot, oily chemical solu- 
tions, especially for customers who 
provide chemicals for pretreatment of 
metals prior to painting. 

The PEEK sensors have built-in 
signal conditioning, providing compat- 
ibility with WGI. Four ranges of con- 
ductivity are offered: 0.1 to | mS/cm, 
| to 10 mS/cm, 10 to 100 mS/cm, and 
100 to 1000 mS/cm. All sensors are 
rated to 190°F. PEEK sensors are sup- 
plied with |: NPTM threads for sub- 
mersion mounting and stainless steel 


2" NPTM in-line adapters are available 

separately. In addition to the new PEEK 

sensors, Walchem has released a 0.1 

to | mS/cm version of the CPVC 

electrodeless conductivity sensor 
which is rated to |58°F. 

Walchem Corporation 

508.429.1110 

Holliston, MA 

www.walchem.com 


Eagle Introduces New 
“‘Touch-Free” Hand- 
washing System 


Fw Foodservice Equipment an- 
nounces the introduction of its 
new Touch-Free Handwashing System. 
This unique, new handwashing system 
incorporates ingenious design features 
that enable foodservice workers to 
establish safer handwashing practices, 
thereby helping to improve food safety 
and minimize contamination. 

Eagle’s touch-free handwashing 
system consists of a stainless steel 
wall-mounted handsink featuring a 
positive drain bowl for complete 
water evacuation, along with MICRO- 
GARD® antimicrobial protection for 
enhanced antibacterial capabilities. The 
hand sink also features an “electronic 
eye” faucet that activates water flow 
via an optical sensor beam, thus elimi- 
nating the need for sink handles. 
An adjustable water pre-mix feature 
allows a comfortable water tempera- 
ture to be pre-set for every use. 
Another key design feature is an off- 
the-floor slide-in/ slide-out refuse con- 
tainer, allowing for better sanitation 
and easier clean-up under the sink. 


eer ee ae ee 


The publishers do not warrant, either expressly or by implication, the factual accuracy of the products or descriptions herein, 
nor do they so warrant any views or opinions offered by the manufacturer of said articles and products. 
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In addition to the stainless steel 
handsink, Eagle’s touch-free hand- 
washing system incorporates several 
other wall-mounted components that 
represent the state-of-the-art in safety 
and bacterial protection. Among them 
are an automated touchless towel dis- 
penser from Georgia Pacific, a touch- 
free hand soap dispenser from GOJO 
Industries, and a touch-free hand sani- 
tizer dispenser from Purell. The 
handsink system also includes a glove 
rack from FoodHandler that dispenses 
single-service gloves. 

The introduction of Eagle’s new 
touch-free handwashing system un- 
derscores the company’s commitment 
to promoting better hygiene in the 
foodservice workplace. The company 
is a founding member of the 
Handwashing Leadership Forum™. 
Established in 2000, the Forum is an 
alliance of advocates committed to 
lowering the risk of foodborne illness. 
The Forum provides education and 
information to foodservice establish- 
ments on proper handwashing prac- 
tices. It has also developed the Team 
Rally/Handwashing for Life Olympics, 
where competing teams of workers 
compete for the best handwashing 
“performance” the cleanest hands. 

According to Larry McAllister, 
president of Eagle Foodservice Equip- 
ment, better hygiene comes from both 
good equipment and good planning. 
“Placing handsinks in areas that are 
heavily trafficked is vital to achieving 
high participation,” says McAllister. 
“Workers are often blamed for not 
washing their hands, but it’s not 
practical for people to keep running 
to out-of-the-way sink locations be- 
tween tasks. Ideally, sinks should be 
located within five feet of each 
foodservice workstation, and it’s a 





good idea for a handsink to be located 

at or between each prep location, 

warewashing station and server 

station, in addition to the chef work 
areas,” he notes. 

Eagle Foodservice Equipment 

800.441.8440 

Clayton, DE 

www.eaglegrp.com 


Torrey Pines Scientific, Inc. 


New, Compact “Electronic 
Ice Cube” Replaces Ice 
Buckets for Chilling 
Samples at Your Work 
Station 


oo Pines Scientific, Inc. an- 
nounces a compact, inexpensive 
replacement for ice baths and chillers 
without any of the mess or mainte- 
nance. 

The IC10 “Ice Cube” which is 6.5" 
(16.5 cm) x 4.75" (12 cm) takes virtu- 
ally no bench space and uses alumi- 
num samples blocks that can accom- 
modate nearly all routine sample con- 
tainers. Included are centrifuge tubes 
of 0.2 ml,0.5 ml and 1.5 ml as well as 
PCR tubes and plates, 96-well and 384- 
well assay plates, plus test tubes and 
more. 

The Peltier driven Model ICI0 
works from a small bench-top univer- 
sal power supply that takes AC inputs 
from 95 to 265VAC, 50/60Hz, and 
coverts that automatically to 12 volts 
DC to operate the unit. The Ice Cube 
is UL, CSA and CE compliant. The 


IC10 chills to 30°C below ambient on 
its surface and can chill the largest 
sample blocks to 4°C with ease. 

The Model IC10 comes complete 
with chiller module, universal power 
supply, AC line cord for the country 
of use, and instructions. 

Torrey Pines Scientific, Inc. 
760.471.9100 

San Marcos, CA 
www.torreypinesscientific.com 


New Rack and Pinion, 
Double Acting and Spring 
Return Pneumatic 
Actuators, Size 06 to 26 
from Ultraflo 


Itraflo has announced the 100 

Series actuator product line.The 
100 Series is a pneumatically driven 
rack and pinion actuator available in 
double acting and spring return de- 
signs, both providing a 90° rotation. 
The 100 Series features a compact, 
economical package incorporating 
many standard features only offered 
as options on many competitive mod- 
els. Eight different models provide 
output torques at 80 psi from 300 Ib. 
inches up through 29,000 Ib. inches. 

The 100 Series offers mounting 
to the complete line of Ultraflo but- 
terfly valves, as well as NAMUR stan- 
dards for mounting of Ultraflo acces- 
sories. The 100 Series actuators are 
designed primarily for pneumatic 
actuation up to a maximum 
pressure of 140 psig (10 Bar) and 
for temperatures ranging from -40°F 
(-40°C) to +200°F (+95°C). These 
actuators are also available for oper- 
ation with alternative media such as 
hydraulic oil and water. 

Special features include pre- 
loaded, contained cartridge spring 
packs in the Spring Return units. The 
spring packs offer enhanced safety, 
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ease of maintenance and reduced 
space requirements. Conversion be- 
tween Spring Return and Double Act- 
ing units is accomplished simply by the 
insertion or removal of the spring 
packs. All other components are iden- 
tical. The pre-loaded spring packs 
eliminate the need to control spring 
tension by the end caps and 
retaining bolts. 

The Ultraflo 100 Series pneu- 
matic actuator is a fully enclosed and 
self-contained unit designed for ease 
of use and maintenance. Integral port- 
ing eliminates the need for costly, 
cumbersome and easily damaged ex- 
ternal tubing. Integral travel stops are 
housed in each end cap to precisely 
control the degree of travel operation. 

The Series 100 actuators feature 
a one-piece pinion machined from 
hardened alloy steel and zinc-plated 
for corrosion resistance. Permanently 
lubricated acetal bearings support the 
pinion at both top and bottom. The 
die-cast aluminum pistons travel on 
lubricated acetal piston guides and 
rings that work in conjunction with 
the pinion bearings to absorb opera- 
tor side thrust and reduce the coeffi- 
cient of friction. This results in ex- 
tended service life and more efficient 
torque output. For increased corro- 
sion protection, the extruded alumi- 
num body is anodized and the die cast 
end caps are polyester coated. 

Ultraflo Corporation 
800.950.1762 

Ste. Genevieve, MO 
www. ultraflo.com 


BioControl® Introduces 
Innovative Rapid Test for 
Chemical Concentration 


essa Systems, Inc.announces 
an innovation in sanitation moni- 
toring — a cost-effective and precise 
method for measuring sanitizer and 


cleanser solution concentrations. An 
industry first, the LIGHTNING MVP 
Conductivity Probe is a reusable 
probe that allows food processors to 
measure sanitizer concentration and 
conductivity with the same instrument 
they use to measureATP, pH and tem- 
perature. This addition to the LIGHT- 
NING MVP system will allow food 
manufacturing plants to save money 
and reduce risk by tightly controlling 
their sanitizer concentrations. 

Providing a precise measurement 
for managing sanitizer concentration 
presents a significant economic ben- 
efit to end-users. Overmixing saniti- 
zers and cleansers by even a few 
percentages can quickly amount to 
tens of thousands of dollars a year 
in wasted chemicals. Conversely, 
undermixing can endanger plant safety 
when the use solution does not 
effectively sanitize a surface. Current 
methods of measuring sanitizer con- 
centration, such as chemical strips and 
titration kits, offer results as a range 
and are subjective, based on an em- 
ployee-interpreted color change. This 
method produces an accuracy rate of 
only + 25%. The LIGHTNING MVP 
provides a single, accurate number 
with variation of + 5% are reported 
in parts-per-million (ppm) which is 
automatically logged, creating a strong, 
unalterable audit trail. 

“ATP measurement as an indica- 
tor of plant sanitation has been widely 
used throughout the food industry. 
We've always had the vision that the 
LIGHTNING MVP would provide 
value far beyond sanitation monitor- 
ing,’ states Philip Feldsine, president 
and CEO of BioControl. “By adding 
concentration/ppm and conductivity 
to its measurement capabilities, we 
offer an instrument that monitors 
both sanitation and HACCP programs 
— reducing both cost and risk for our 
customers.” 


The LIGHTNING MVP Conduc- 
tivity Probe and its multiple uses are 
just two of the many innovative fea- 
tures of the LIGHTNING MVP sys- 
tem. The LIGHTNING MVP is the 
industry’s first multi-parametric instru- 
ment to combine ATP monitoring with 
measurements of other common qual- 
ity measurements including tempera- 
ture and pH. The LIGHTNING MVP 
allows users to collect, analyze and 
report data from multiple quality in- 
dicators with a single instrument and 
is the only system to offer room tem- 
perature stable ATP sampling devices 
and in-house calibration. 

BioControl Systems, Inc. 
425.603.1123 

Bellevue, WA 
www.biocontrolsys.com 


Span Tech, LLC 


Span Tech Introduces 
WhisperTrax” Wedge 
Conveyor for Elevating 
Product in Small Floor 
Space Situations 
pantech LLC has introduced its 
WhisperTrax™ Wedge Conveyor. 


The dual-chain design allows users to 
incline or decline product in a small 
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footprint, saving precious floor space. 
Configurable for a wide variety of ap- 
plications, the continuous gripping 
chain crimps around product at the 
in-feed and transports it in a variable 
angle of incline or decline, up to 90°. 
WhisperTrax™ Wedge Conveyor 
models come manually adjustable for 
fixed position or fully adjustable with 
a hand crank. Variable speed ranges 
are available and elevation changes up 
to 30 feet (9.14 m) are possible. There 
are two models offered and options 
to fit almost any application. 
SpanTech, LLC 
270.651.9166 
Glasgow, KY 
www.spantechlic.com 


Hannay Reels Inc. 


Hannay PW-2 Series Reels 
Specially Designed for 
Pressure Wash Industry 
he versatile Hannay PW-2 Series 
reel is designed to quickly mount 
to almost any type of pressure washer. 
It is ruggedly constructed of 12 and 


16 gauge steel, with a black powder 
coat finish. 

The PW-2 Series reel has a pres- 
sure rating of up to 4000 psi and can 
handle product temperatures from 
+20°F to +250°F. Its 1/2” schedule 80 
Hub pipe delivers flow rates of more 
than 12 gpm at 15 fps. An adjustable 
split bearing brake assembly allows 
for an infinite number of tension set- 
tings, and a captive hose guide roller 
assembly provides smooth payout and 
rewind. The PW-2 Series also features 
a permanently attached direct crank 
rewind. A variety of optional mount- 
ing kits and accessories are also avail- 
able. 

Hannay Reels Inc. 
|.877.GO.REELS 
Westerlo, NY 
www.hannay.com 


Ecolab Boosts CIP Product 
Line with Next Generation 
CIP Cleaners 


r colab Inc. announces the addition 
of two new CIP detergents. 
Exxelerate™ CIP and Solodigm™ are 
two unique products for general clean- 
ing applications in dairy and food pro- 
cessing facilities. Both products are 
designed to help processors reduce 
the total cost of cleaning and effluent. 

Exxelerate CIP is a chlorinated 
detergent with reduced alkalinity and 
a special surfactant. This versatile prod- 
uct penetrates soil faster than tradi- 
tional chlorinated detergents and 
helps speed the cleaning process. The 
lower level of caustic helps the pro- 
duct rinse freely faster and also re- 
duces the total amount of water used 
in the cleaning process. 


Solodigm, a liquid enzymatic de- 
tergent, saves both time and water by 
combining proteolytic enzymes, wa- 
ter conditioners, wetting agents, and 
alkaline builders into one product. 
Solodigm is chlorine free and helps to 
greatly reduce sodium and chlorine 
discharges, as well as the time needed 
for cleaning and rinsing of dairy pro- 
cessing equipment. 

Both products have a strong ad- 
vantage over traditional CIP cleaners 
in terms of impact on effluent. Labo- 
ratory tests conducted to compare 
Sodium, chlorine and chloride ion out- 
put, show Ecolab products Exxelerate 
CIP and Solodigm, when combined 
with Ecolab Matrixx® peroxyacetic- 
acid based, EPA-registered sanitizer 
are far superior to traditional com- 
modity programs and traditional 
cleaners and sodium hypochlorite 
sanitizers. 

For the comparison, models of 
four cleaning and sanitizing programs 
were created. The commodity pro- 
gram included 50% caustic and bleach. 
The traditional cleaner and bleach 
consisted of a standard chlorinated 
alkaline cleaner and sodium hypochlo- 
rite, EPA-registered sanitizer. 

The combination of Exxelerate 
CIP detergent and Matrixx EPA- 
registered sanitizer reduces by half 
the amount of chlorine and chloride 
ions compared to a traditional clean- 
ing program. For an even greater re- 
duction, the combination of Solodigm 
and Matrixx reduces sodium, chlorine 
and chloride ions to levels unattain- 
able with any other cleaning and sani- 
tizing program available on the mar- 
ket today. 

Ecolab Inc. 
651.293.2549 

St. Paul, MN 
www.ecolab.com 
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COMING EVENTS 


JANUARY 


6, HACCP: A Management Sum- 
mary, Guelph Food Technology Cen- 
tre, Guelph, Ontario, Canada. For more 
information, contact Marlene Inglis at 
519.821.1246; E-mail: minglis@gftc.ca. 
17-19, Principles of Microbiologi- 
cal Troubleshooting in Your Fac- 
tory:Real Problems/Real Answers, 
San Diego, CA. For more information, 
contact Robert Behling at 608.273.0140; 
E-mail: rbehling@msn.com. 

19-20, ServSafe® for the Food In- 
dustry and Food Service, Guelph 
Food Technology Centre, Guelph, 
Ontario, Canada. For more information, 
contact Marlene Inglis at 519.821.1246; 
E-mail: minglis@gftc.ca. 

24-25, International Poultry Scien- 
tific Forum, Georgia World Congress 
Center, Atlanta, GA. For more infor- 
mation, call 770.493.9401 or go to 
www.poultryegg.org. 


FEBRUARY 


7-8, HACCP IV: Validation & Veri- 
fication of Your HACCP Plan, 
Guelph Food Technology Centre, 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada. For more in- 
formation, contact Marlene Inglis at 
519.821.1246; E-mail: minglis@gftc.ca. 
8-11, Food Pasteurization with 
Electronic Irradiation, College Stat- 
ion, TX. For more information, contact 
Tom A. Vestal at 979.458.3406; E-mail: 
t-vestal@tamu.edu. 





10-12, Expo Carnes 2005, Cinter- 
mex, Monterrey, N.L., Mexico. For 
more information, outside Mexico call 
+52.81.83.69.66.60.64 y 65; E-mail: 
lizapex@cintermex.com.mx. 

15-17, NFPA’s 2005 Food Claims 
and Litigation Conference, Ojai,CA. 
For more information, call 202.639.5950; 
Web site: www.nfpa-food.org/docu- 
ments/FoodLitRegForm05.pdf. 

16-17, Arizona Environmental 
Health Association Southwest 
Food Safety Conference and Exhi- 
bition, Riverside Resort Hotel & 
Casino, Laughlin, NV. For more infor- 
mation, contact Chris Reimus at 480. 
879.7655 ext. 202; E-mail: creimus@ 
mail.maricopa.gov. 

17, Georgia Association for Food 
Protection Annual Spring Meeting, 
University of Georgia, Food Science 
Bidg., Athens, GA. For more informa- 
tion, contact Mark Norton at 404. 
656.3621 E-mail: mnorton@agr:state. 
ga.us. 

22-24, Kentucky Association of 
Milk, Food & Environmental Sani- 
tarians Annual Spring Meeting, 
Executive Inn West, Louisville, KY. For 
more information, contact Laura Strevels 
at 859.363.2022; E-mail: laura.strevels 
@ky.gov. 

28—March |, Effective Food Secu- 
rity, Guelph Food Technology Centre, 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada. For more 
information, contact Marlene Inglis at 
519.821.1246; E-mail: minglis@gftc.ca. 





MARCH 


10-13, IAFIS 2005 Annual Confer- 
ence, San Francisco Fairmont, San Fran- 
cisco, CA. For more information, call 
703.761.2600 or go to www.iafis.org. 
16-18, Food Safety Summit, Wash- 
ington DC Convention Center, Wash- 
ington, D.C. For more information, call 
800.746.9646 or go to www.foodsafety 
summit.com. 


MAY 


12-17, The 30th National Confer- 
ence on Interstate Milk Shipments, 
Hyatt on Capitol Square, Columbus, OH. 
For more information, contact Leon 
Townsend at 502.695.0253; E-mail: 
ltownsend@ncims.org. 

17-18, Pennsylvania Association of 
Milk, Food and Environmental 
Sanitarians Annual Spring Meeting, 
Penn State University, State College, PA. 
For more information, contact Gene 
Frey at 717.397.0719; E-mail: erfrey@ 
landolakes.com. 

23-26, AOAC Midwest Section 
Meeting and Expo, Kansas City, MO. 
For more information, contact Ron 
Jenkins at 816.891.0442; Web site: 
www.midwestaoac.org. 

24-26, Penn State Food Microbiol- 
ogy Short Course Detection and 
Control of Foodborne Pathogens, 
Penn State University, Berks-Lehigh 
Valley College, Reading, PA. For more 
information, contact Dr. Hassan 
Gourama at 610.396.6121; E-mail: 
hxg7@psu.edu; http://foodsafety. 
cas.psu.edu. 


[AFP UPCOMING 


MEETINGS 


AUGUST 14-17, 2005 
Baltimore, Maryland 


AUGUST 13-16, 2006 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


JULY 8-11, 2007 
Lake Buena Vista, Florida 
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The index and/or table of contents has 
been removed and photographed 
separately within this volume year. 


For roll film users, this information for the 
current volume year is at the beginning 
of the microfilm. Fora prior year volume, 
this information is at the end of the 
microfilm. 


For microfiche users, the index and/or 
contents is contained on a separate fiche. 





DuPont Food Risk Assessment Oxoid Inc. Inside Back Cover, Issue 2; 
Inside Front Cover, Issue 2; 375; 571 
Inside Front Cover, Issue 3; Quality Management, Inc. 57, 379, Bea, S77, 
Inside Front Cover, Issue 4; 721, 933 
Inside Front Cover, Issue 
Back Cover, Issue 9; R & F Laboratories 513, 581, 675 
Back Cover, Issue 10 
DuPont Qualicon Inside Front Cover, Issue 1; 338, Roche Applied Science 5735. 47 
Inside Back Cover, Issue 7; 
Inside Front Cover, Issue 9; Shat-R-Shield Inc. 327, 385, 506 
Inside Front Cover, Issue 11 
— 301. 469, 803 Strategic Diagnostics Inside Front Cover, Issue q; 
935 
Food Processors Institute 11-61, 189, 209; 422, 
430, 497, 581, 686, 786, 919,952. Tech Help 513 


Glo Germ Company Inside Back Cover, Issue 1; Warnex Diagnostics Back Cover, Issue 1; 
Back Cover, Issue 5; 567 Back Cover, Issue 2; 

Back Cover, Issue 3; 

Nasco 334, 572 Back Cover, Issue 4; 299, 473 


National Food and Toxicology Center ; Zep Manufacturing 369, 526, 801 


In Memory of... 


Professor David A. A. Mossel 
The Netherlands 


IAFP would like to extend our deepest sympathy to the family and friends of Professor David A. 
A. Mossel who passed away in August 2004. 

Professor Mossel obtained his Ph.D. in 1949 in Utrecht after defending his thesis on water 
binding and water determination in foods.As a food microbiologist, his interest was primarily 
focused on transfer of microorganisms by food. He felt the significance of integrated quality control 
in the food chain with respect to contamination with and outgrowth of pathogenic microorganisms 
as the cause of a number of diseases and even death. This concept was developed by Wilson, but it 
was Mossel’s merit to demonstrate its significance everywhere. He initiated many research projects 
and taught numerous courses all over the world. 

In 1973, Mossel was appointed as a full professor at Utrecht University in The Netherlands. He 
was very involved at the Eijkman Foundation where his aim was creating postgraduate training arid 
starting resarch projects in the field of public health microbiology. The crown on this work was the 
module “Public Health Microbiology of Food and Drinking Water” in the International Distance 
Learning, M.Sc. Education for Public Health Science: Food and Drinking Water (University of 
Hertfordshire, Hatfield, UK). The internatiunal recognition for his work was reflected in several 
doctorates honoris causa, and in a number of honorary memberships. 

Professor Mossel was a member of IAFP since 1969. IAFP will always have sincere gratitude 
for his contributions to the Association and the profession. 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION ADVERTISING IN DEX 


FOR FOOD PROTECTION 


General Fund Statement of Activity 
For the Year Ended August 31, 2004 


Revenue: 


Advertising $ 124,884 
Membership & Administration 449,024 
Communication 739,201 
Annual Meeting 724,673 
Workshops 23,668 


Total revenue $ 2,061,450 


Expense: 


Advertising 103,671 JeiAMEY: PRANACCENCHIE TRE. oa isis ssc cccccesccciasicncecsatctascccacessen 933 
Membership & Administration 624,064 

Communication 711,709 

Annual Meeting 445,323 Strategic Diagnostics 

Workshops 14,026 


Total expense $ 1,898,793 


Change in General Fund $ 162,657 


Net Assets as of 8/31/04: 


General Fund 190,724 
Foundation Fund 223,842 
Restricted Fund 41,897 
Speaker Travel Fund 38,304 


Total net assets $ 494,767 


Search, Order, Download 
3-A Sanitary Standards 


To order by phone in the United 
States and Canada call 800.699.9277; 
outside US and Canada call 734.930. 
9277; or Fax: 734.930.9088. 


Ss 
g 
Z 


Order online 
at WWW.3-A.org 
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CAREER SERVICES SECTION 





Senior Scientist Microbiology 


Position Overview 


The Senior Scientist Microbiologist position will 


laboratory at The Coca-Cola Headquarters in Atlanta. The 
successful applicant will be responsible for conducting 
research on new antimicrobials suitable for beverage 
applications. This research will include: 
¢ Developing a thorough understanding of the 
current state of knowledge related to 
antimicrobials. 
Designing and executing internal experiments 
using state-of-the-art technologies to screen 
and evaluate antimicrobial agents. 
Collaborating with external institutes on 
confidential Coca-Cola funded antimicrobial 
research projects 
Other primary responsibilities include: 
¢ Contributing to the maintenance of a fully 
functioning microbiological lab that is capable 
of responding rapidly to Company needs. 
Maintenance activities will include upkeep of 
microbiological equipment and the laboratory’s 
culture collection. 
Providing microbiological analytical support 
to The Company on an as needed basis. 
Developing an active role within the Company’s 
microbiological and technical communities. 
Secondary responsibilities include: 
¢ Field support to plants and other operations. 
¢ Providing microbiological advice to different 
groups within The Company. 





Education: Ph.D. preferred 

Experience: 7—10 years industry experience preferred 
For further information, contact: 

Rich Gensler 

rgensler@na.ko.com 





primarily be a research position based in the microbiology 





CAREER SERVICES SECTION 


List your open positions in Food 
Protection Trends. Special rates for this 
section provide a cost-effective means 
for you to reach the leading professionals 
in the industry. Call today for rate 
information. 

Ads appearing in FPT will be posted 
on the Association Web site at www. 
foodprotection.org at no additional cost. 

Send your job ads to Donna Bahun 
at dbahun@foodprotection.org or to the 
Association office: 6200 Aurora Ave., 
Suite 200W, Des Moines, IA 50322-2864; 
Phone: 800.369.6337; 515.276.3344; 
Fax: 515.276.8655. 


International Association for 


Food Protection, 


IAFP Members 


Did you know that you are eligible to place an advertisement if 
you are unemployed and looking for a new position? As a Member 
benefit, you may assist your search by running an advertisement 


touting your qualifications. 
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The Table of Contents from the Journal of Food Protection is being provided 
as a Member benefit. If you do not receive JFP, but would like to add it to your 
Membership contact the Association office. 


Journal of Food Protection. 


ISSN: 0362-028X 
Official Publication 


International Association for 


Food Protection, 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


November 2004 


Letters to the Editor 


“Public Health Consequences of Macrolide Use in Food Animais: A Deterministic Risk Assessment,” A Comment on: J. 
Food Prot. 67(5):980-992 (2004) Linda Tollefson, Hilde Kruse, and Henrik C. Wegener 


“Public Health Consequences of Macrolide Use in Food Animais: A Deterministic Risk Assessment,” A Comment on: J. 
Food Prot. 67(5):980-992 (2004) Peter Collignon ne ; steongeee 


Response H. Scott Hurd. 


Articles 
Efficacy of Sanitizers To inactivate Escherichia coli 0157:H7 on Fresh-Cut Carrot Shreds under Simulated Process Water 
Conditions Rolando J. Gonzalez, Yaguang Luo,” Saul Ruiz-Cruz, and James L. McEvoy 7 
Survival of Escherichia coll 0157:H7 and Saimonelia in Apple Cider and Orange Juice as Affected by Ozone and Treatment 
Temperature Robert C. Williams, Susan S. Sumner, and David A. Golden”. 


Occurrence of Escherichia coli, Noroviruses, and F-Specific Coliphages In Fresh Morhot-Reedy | Products Paul B. Allwood, 
Yashpal S. Malik, Suni! Maherchandani, Kevin sic sia Lee-Ann Johnson, on Braymen, o— Ww. Se and —— M. 
Goyal* 


Escherichia coli 0157:H7 in a Cohort of Weaned, Preconditioned 1 Range Beef Calves John R. Dunn,” James E. Keen, Ron 
Del Vecchio, Thomas E. Wittum, and R. Alex Thompson. 


Spread of Marker Bacteria from the Hides of Cattle in a Simulated Livestock Market and at an Abattoir V. J. Collis. 
C.-A. Reid, M. L. Hutchison, M. H. Davies, K. P. A. Wheeler, A. Smail, and S. Buncic* 


A Mathematical Model for the Transmission of Sa/monelia Typhimurium within a Grower-Finisher “_ Herd in Great Britain 
Renata Ivanek,* Emma L. Snary, Alasdair J. C. Cook, and Yrj6 T. Grdhn 


Juice Irradiation with Taylor-Couette Flow: UV Inactivation of Escherichia coli L. J Eanes J. A. Pierson, and Z. Ye 
Egg Consumption Patterns and Sa/moneiia Risk in Finland S. Lievonen,” A. S. Havulinna, and R. Maijala 


Real-Time PCR Quantification of Vibrio parahaemolyticus in Oysters Using an Alternative Matrix G. E. Kaufman, 
G. M. Blackstone, M. C. L. Vickery, A. K. Bej, J. Bowers, Michael D. Bowen, Richard F. Meyer, and A. DePaola* 


Biochemical and Virulence Characterization of Viable but Nonculturable Cells of Vibrio pea nese Hin-Chung 
Wong,* Chi-Tsung Shen, Chia-Ni Chang, Yeong-Sheng Lee, and James D. Oliver ; winaae 


Effects of Recovery, Plating, and Inoculation Methods on Quantification of Escherichia coli 0157:H7 and Listeria 
monocytogenes from Strawberries Y. Han, R. H. Linton,” and P. E. Nelson 


Fate of Escherichia coli 0157:H7 and Listeria eneeerenree in Strawberry Juice and Acidified Media at Different pH 
Values and Temperatures Y. Han and R. H. Linton* 


Decontamination of Strawberries Using Batch and Continuous Chlorine Dioxide Gas Treatments Y. Han, T. L. Selby 
K. K. Schultze, P. E. Nelson, and R. H. Linton* 


Control of Listeria monocytogenes on Frankfurters with Antimicrobials in the Formulation and by Dipping in Organic Acid 


Solutions |. M. Barmpalia, |. Geornaras, K. E. Belk, J. A. Scanga, P. A. Kendall, G. C. Smith, and J. N. Sofos* 


Control of Growth and Survival of Listeria monocytogenes on Smoked Salmon by Combined Potassium Lactate and 
Sodium Diacetate and Freezing Stress during — and Frozen — K. S. Yoon," C. N. Burnette, 

K. A. Abou-Zeid, and R. C. Whiting ; ‘ 5 

Effect of Prepackage and Postpackage Pasteurization on parents Elimination of Listeria monocytogenes on Deli 
Turkey Products Peter Muriana,* Nanditha Gande, Will Robertson, Brad Jordan, and Suparna Mitra 

Prevalence and Typing of Listeria monocytogenes in Ready-to-Eat Food Products on the Belgian Market Els Van Coillie,* 
Hadewig Werbrouck, Marc Heyndrickx, Lieve Herman, and Nancy Rijpens. 

Strain-Specific Differences in the Attachment of Listeria eoeeraere. to Alfalfa Sprout Lisa Gorski," Jeffrey D 
Palumbo, and Kimanh D. Nguyen. 

Dairy Farm Reservoir of Listeria monocytogenes count and Epidemic Strains Monica K. Borucki,* James Reynolds, Clive 
C. Gay, Katherine L. McElwain, So Hyun Kim, Donald P. Knowles, and Jinxin Hu 


Longitudinal Studies on Listeria in Smoked Fish Plants: impact of Intervention Strategies on Contamination Patterns 
Victoria R. Lappi, Joanne Thimothe, Kendra Kerr Nightingale, Kenneth Gall, Virginia N. Scott, and Martin Wiedmann* 


Direct Detection and Identification of Lactic Acid Bacteria in a Food Processing Piant and in Meat Products Using 
Denaturing Gradient Gel er Hajime Takahashi, Bon Kimura,* Miwako Yoshikawa, Seitaro Gotou, Itaru Watanabe 
and Tateo Fujii 


Sequencing of the Tyrosine Decarboxylase Cluster of Lactococcus /actis IPLA 655 and the Development of a PCR Method 
for Detecting Tyrosine Decarboxylating Lactic Acid Bacteria Maria Fernandez, Daniel M. Linares, and Miguel A. Alvarez* 
Comparison of Pressure and Heat Resistance of Clostridium botulinum and Other Endospores in Mashed Carrots Dirk 
Margosch, Matthias A. Ehrmann, Michael G. Ganzle,” and Rudi F. Vogel ‘ 


Radiation-Heat Synergism for Inactivation of eee acidoterrestris Spores in Citrus Juice M. Nakauma, K. Saito. 
T. Katayama, M. Tada, and S. Todoriki* 


Efficacy of Acidic a Water Ice for outhat Control on Lettuce aaa Koseki,” Seiichiro Isobe, and Kazuhiko 
Itoh ... 


Spectroscopic Quantification of Bacteria oe Artificial Neural Networks Mathala J Dane siete lrudayaraj,* and Chitrita 
Debroy 4 

Detection and Identification of Bacteria in a Juice Matrix with Fourier Transform—Near Infrared enaueasens and 
Multivariate Analysis 1. £. Rodriguez-Saona, F. M. Knambaty, F. S. Fry, J. Dubois, and E. M. Calvey* 

Determination of Thermal Inactivation Kinetics of _— with a Continuous Microflow — C. R. Loss and 
J. H. Hotchkiss* 

High-Performance Liquid eet Muiltiresidue Method for the Determination of het Carbamates in Fruit and 
Vegetable Juices Consuelo Sanchez-Brunete, Beatriz Albero, and José Luis Tadeo* 

Home Storage Temperatures and Consumer raenes of en Foods in Sweden |. M. Marklinder, M. Lindblad, 

L. M. Eriksson, A. M. Finnson, and R. Lindqvist* 

Observation Versus Self-Report: Validation of a Consumer Food Behavior Questionnaire Patricia A. Kendall,” Anne 
Elsbernd, Kelly Sinclair, Mary Schroeder, Gang Chen, Verna Bergmann, Virginia N. Hillers, and Lydia C. Medeiros . 

An Application of Meta-Analysis in Food Safety Consumer Research To Evaiuate Consumer Behaviors and Practices 
Sumeet R. Patil," Roberta Morales, Sheryl Cates, Donald Anderson, and David Kendall 


Inactivation of Saccharomyces cerevisiae Suspended in Orange Juice Using High-intensity Pulsed Electric Fields Pedro 
Elez-Martinez, Joan Escoia-Hernandez, Robert C. Soliva-Fortuny, and Olga Martin-Belloso* . “ 


Research Notes 


Colicin Concentrations inhibit Growth of Escherichia coll 0157:H7 In Vitro T. R. Callaway,” C. H. Stahi, T. S. — 
K. J. Genovese, L. M. Lincoin, R. C. Anderson, S. M. Lonergan, T. L. Poole, R. 8. Harvey, and D. J. Nisbet. . 


Antibacterial Effect of Water-Soluble Tea Extracts on Foodborne en in ees Medium and in a Food Model 
S. Kim,* C. Ruengwilysup, and D. Y. C. Fung 


identification of Enterobacteriaceae trom Washed and Unwashed Commercial 1 Shel ae Michael T. . Nagrove Deana R. 
Jones, Julie K. Northcutt, Nelson A. Cox, and Mark A. Harrison fe 


Demonstration of the Applicability of the Weibull~Log-Logistic Survival Model to the Isothermal and Nonisothermal 
inactivation of Escherichia coli K-12 MG1655_ Maria G. Corradini and Micha Peleg”. 


Detection of Aflatoxin-Producing Molds in Korean Fermented Foods and Grains ~ Multiplex PCR Zheng. ¥ You wee, 
Won-Bo Shim, Ji-Hun Kim, Seon-Ja Park, Sung-Jo Kang, Baik-Sang Nam, and Duck-Hwa Chung* 


* Asterisk indicates author for correspondence. 


The publishers do not warrant, either expressly or by implication, the factual accuracy of the articles or descriptions herein, nor do they so warrant any views or 
opinions offered by the authors of said articles and descriptions. 
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AUDIOVISUAL LIBRARY ORDER FORM 


he use of the Audiovisual Library is a benefit for Association 

Members only. Limit your requests to five videos. Material 

from the Audiovisual Library can be checked out for 2 weeks 
only so that all Members can benefit from its use. 


Member # 





First Name 


Last Name 





Company 


International Association for 


Food Protection. 


6200 Aurora Avenue, Suite 200W 
Des Moines, IA 50322-2864, USA 
Phone: 800.369.6337; 515.276.3344; 
Fax: 515.276.8655 

E-Mail: info@foodprotection.org 
Web Site: www.foodprotection.org 





Job Title 





Mailing Address 








Please specify: [Home 
City 


State or Province 





Postal Code/Zip + 4 





Telephone # 





Country 





Fax # 





E-Mail . 


PLEASE CHECK BOX NEXT TO YOUR VIDEO CHOICE 


E31G 
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D1180 
D1IOLO 


10 Points to Dairy Quality 

The Bulk Milk Hauler: Protocol 
& Procedures 

Cold Hard Facts 

Dairy Plant 

Ether Extraction Method for 
Determination of Raw Milk 
Food Safety: Dairy Details 
Frozen Dairy Products 

The Gerber Butterfat Test 
High-Temperature, Short-Time 
Pasteurizer 

Managing Milking Quality 
Mastitis Prevention and Control 
Milk Hauler Training 

Milk Plant Sanitation: Chemical Solution 
Milk Processing Plant Inspection 
Procedures 

Ohio Bulk Milk Hauling 
Pasteurizer - Design and Regulation 
Pasteurizer - Operation 
Processing Fluid Milk (slides) 


ENVIRONME 


E3010 
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D1031 
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D1070 
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rhe ABCs of Clean - A Handwashing F2111 


& Cleanliness Program for Early 
Childhood Programs 

Acceptable Risks? 

Air Pollution: Indoor 

Allergy Beware 

Asbestos Awareness 

Better TEDs for Better Fisheries 
Effective Handwashing-Preventing 
Cross-Contamination in the Food Service 
Industry 

EPA Test Methods for Freshwater 
Effluent Toxicity Tests (Using 
Ceriodaphnia) 

EPA Test Methods for Freshwater 
Effluent Toxicity Tests (Using Fathead 
Minnow Larva) 

EPA: This is Superfund 

Fit to Drink 

Garbage: The Movie 

Global Warming: Hot Times Ahead 
Good Pest Exclusion Practices 
Integrated Pest Management (IPM) 
Kentucky Public Swimming Pool 

& Bathing Facilities 

Key Pests of the Food Industry 

The Kitchen Uncovered Orkin Sanitized EMP 
The New Superfund: What It is 

& How It Works-(1) Changes in the 
Remedial Process: Clean-up Standards 
& State Involvement Requirements 
The New Superfund: What It is 

& How It Works-(2) Changes in 

the Removal Process: Removal 

& Additional Program Requirements 
The New Superfund: What It is 

& How It Works - (4) Enforcement 
and Federal Facilities 

The New Superfund: What It is 

& How It Works - (4) Emergency 
Preparedness & Community 
Right-to-Know 

The New Superfund: What It is 

& How It Works - (5) Underground 
Storage Tank Trust Fund & Response 
Program 

The New Superfund: What It is 

& How It Works - (6) Research 

& Development/Closing Remarks 
Physical Pest Management Practices 
Plastic Recycling Today: A Growing 
Resource 

Putting Aside Pesticides 

Radon 
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RCRA - Hazardous Waste 

Regulatory and Good Manufacturing 
Practices 

Sink a Germ 

Wash Your Hands 

Waste Not: Reducing Hazardous Waste 
Would Your Restaurant Kitchen Pass 
Inspection? 


FOOD 


100 Degrees of Doom 
& Temperature Caper 
A Day in the Deli 

A Guide to Making Safe Smoked Fish 

A Lot on the Line 

rhe Amazing World of Microorganisms 
Available Post Harvest Processing 
Fechnologies for Oysters 

A Recipe for Food Safety Success 

Basic Personnel Practices 
Cleaning & Sanitizing in Vegetable 
Processing Plants: Do It Well 

Do It Safely! 
Close Encounters of the Bird Kind 
Control of Listeria monocytogenes in 
Small Meat and Poultry Establishments 
Controlling Listeria: A Team Approach 
Controlling Salmonella: Strategies that 
Work 
Cooking and Cooling of Meat and Poultry 
Products (2 Videos) 

Egg Games” Foodservice Egg Handling 
and Safety 
Egg Handling & Safety 

Egg Production 

Emerging Pathogens and Grinding 
and Cooking Comminuted Beef (2 Videos) 
Fabrication and Curing of Meat 
and Poultry Products (2 Videos) 
FastTrack Restaurant Video Kit 

Tape 1-Food Safety Essentials 

rape 2-Receiving and Storage 

Tape 3-Service 

Tape 4-Food Production 

lape 5-Warewashing 

Food for Thought — The GMP Quiz Show 
Food Irradiation 

Food Microbiological Control (6 Videos) 
Food Safe - Food Smart - HACCP & Its 
Application to the Food Industry (Part 1&2) 
Food Safe - Series I (4 Videos) 

Food Safe - Series Il (4 Videos) 

Food Safe - Series III (4 Videos) 

Food Safety First 

Food Safety: An Educational Video 

for Institutional Food-Service Workers 
Food Safety for Food Service - Series 1 
Tape 1-Cross Contamination 
Tape 2- HACCP 
Tape 3-Personal Hygiene 

Tape 4-Time and Temperature Controls 
Food Safety for Food Service - Series II 
Tape 1-Basic Microbiology and Foodborne 
Illness 

Tape 2- Handling Knives, Cuts and Burns 
Tape 3-Working Safely to Prevent Injury 
Tape 4-Sanitation 

Food Safety: For Goodness Sake, 

Keep Food Safe 

Food Safety is No Mystery 

Food Safety: You Make the Difference 
Food Safety Zone: Basic Microbiology 
Food Safety Zone: Cross Contamination 
Food Safety Zone: Personal Hygiene 
Food Safety Zone: Sanitation 

Food Safety: Fish and Shellfish Safety Video 
Get With a Safe Food Attitude 

Food Technology: Irradiation 

GLP Basics: Safety in the Food Micro Lab 
GMP Basics: Avoiding Microbial Cross- 
Contamination 


The Time 
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(Allow 4 weeks minimum from date of request.) 
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GMP Basics: Employee Hygiene Practices 
GMP Basics: Guidelines 

for Maintenance Personnel 

GMP - GSP Employee 

GMP: Personal Hygiene and Practices 

in Food Manufacturing 

GMP Basics: Process Control Practices 
GMP Food Safety Video Services 

Tape 1: Definitions 

fape 2: Personnel and Personnel Facilities 
lape 3: Building and Facilities 

Tape 4: Equipment and Utensils 

Tape 5: Production and Process Controls 
GMP: Sources & Control of Contamination 
during Processing 

GMPs for Food Plant Employees: 5 
Volume Video Series Based on European 
Standards and Regulations 

fape 1: Definitions 

Tape 2: Personnel and Personnel Facilities 
Tape 3: Building and Facilities 

Tape 4: Equipment and Utensils 

fape 5: Production/Process Controls 
HACCP: A Basic Understanding 

HACCP: Sate Food Handling Techniques 
HACCP: Training for Employees— 

USDA Awareness 

HACCP: Training for Managers 

The Heart of HACCP 

HACCP: The Way to Food Safety 

Inside HACCP: Principles, Practices & Results 
Inspecting for Food Safety - 

Kentucky's Food Code 

Is What You Order What You Get? 

Seafood Integrity 

Northern Delight - From Canada 

to the World 

On the Front Line 

On the Line 

Pest Control in Seafood Processing Plants 
Preventing Foodborne Illness 

Principles of Warehouse Sanitation 
Product Safety & Shelf Life 

Proper Handling of Peracidic Acid 

Purely Coincidental 

Safe Food: You Can Make a Difference 

Safe Handwashing 

Safe Practices for Sausage Production 

Safer Processing of Sprouts 

Sanitation for Seafood Processing Personnel 
Sanitizing for Safety 

Science and Our Food Supply 

SERVSAFE® Steps to Food Safety 

(6 Videos) 

Smart Sanitation: Principles & Practices for 
Effectively Cleaning Your Food Plant 
Supermarket Sanitation Program - 
Cleaning & Sanitizing 
Supermarket Sanitation Program - 
Safety” 

Take Aim at Sanitation 
Understanding Foodborne Pathogens 
Wide World of Food-Service Brushes 
Your Health in Our Hands - 

Our Health in Yours 


Food 


Diet, Nutrition & Cancer 

Eating Defensively: Food Safety Advice 
for Persons with AIDS 

Ice: The Forgotten Food 

Personal Hygiene & Sanitation 

for Food Processing Employees 
Psychiatric Aspects of Product Tampering 
Tampering: The Issue Examined 
Understanding Nutritional Labeling 





BOOKLET ORDER FORM 


SHIP TO: 


Member # 





First Name ck _ Last Name 





Company _ JobTitle 
Mailing Address _ 








Please specify: Home Work 


City State or Province 





Postal Code/Zip + 4 Country 





Telephone # Fax # 
E-Mail 


| BOOKLETS: 


QUANTITY DESCRIPTION MEMBEROR NON-MEMBER 
GOV’T PRICE ahs 
| Procedures to Investigate Waterborne IIlness—2nd Edition | $12.00 | $24.00 


| Procedures to Investigate Foodborne Illness—5th Edition | 12.00 | __ 24.00 
SHIPPING AND HANDLING - $3.00 (US) $5.00 (Outside US) Each additional Shipping/Handling 


Multiple copies available at reduced prices. booklet $1.50 Booklets Total 
Phone our office for pricing information on quantities of 25 or more. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS: 


DESCRIPTION : MEMBEROR NON-MEMBER 
GOV'T PRICE ies TOTAL 


| “International Food Safety Icons CD | $25.00 | $25.00 
| Pocket Guide to Dairy Sanitation (minimum order of 10) : $8 | $1.50 
| Before Disaster Strikes...A Guide to Food Safety in the Home (minimum order of 10) | J5 | 1.50 
|_ Before Disaster Strikes... Spanish language version — (minimum order of 10) | JI | 1.50 
| Food Safety at Temporary Events (minimum order of 10) | Be | 1.50 
| *Developing HACCP Plans—A Five-Part Series (as published in DFES) | _ 15.00 | 15.00 
| *Surveillance of Foodborne Disease — A Four-Part Series (as published in JFP) | _18.75 | 18.75 
| *Annual Meeting Abstract Book Supplement (year requested ) |___ 25.00 |___ 25.00 
| *IAFP History 1911-2000 25.00 25.00 


SHIPPING AND HANDLING - per 10— $2.50 (US) $3.50 (Outside US) Shipping/Handling 
*Includes shipping and handling Other Publications Total 
TOTAL ORDER AMOUNT 


PAY M ENT: Prices effective through August 31, 2005 


Payment must be enclosed for order to be processed * US FUNDS on US BANK 


= | i Fé] 
(J Check or Money Order Enclosed _) J es Li € 


CREDIT CARD # 
EXP DATE International Association for 


angus Food Protection, 
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MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION: 
MEMBERSHIP DATA: 


Prefix (Prof. ‘Dr \JMr. WIMs.) 


First Name : BL Last Name 





Company____ Job Title 





Mailing Address _ 





Please specify: JHome ‘J Work 


City State or Province 





Postal Code/Zip + 4 Country _ 





Telephone # Fax # 


E-Mail | IAFP occasionally provides Members’ addresses (excluding phone and 


"Paki. yon preter WOT bo che tite tte, ieane ate tr le 
MEMBERSHIP CATEGORIES: | 
ls) US Canada/Mexico International 
J Membership with JFP & FPT — BEST VALUE! $185.00 $220.00 $265.00 


12 issues of the Journal of Food Protection 
and Food Protection Trends 


| add JFP Online $36.00 $36.00 $36.00 


Membership with FPT $100.00 $115.00 $130.00 
12 issues of Food Protection Trends 


-] add JFP Online $36.00 $36.00 $36.00 
*Student Membership with JFP Online (no print copy) $48.00 $48.00 $48.00 
*Student Membership with JFP & FPT $92.50 $127.50 $172.50 
*Student Membership with JFP $50.00 $70.00 $100.00 
*Student Membership with FPT $50.00 $65.00 $80.00 


_1 add JFP Online $36.00 $36.00 $36.00 
*Must be a full-time student. Student verification must accompany this form. 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIPS 
Recognition for your organization and many other benefits. /FP Online included. 
J GOLD $5,000.00 
(J SILVER $2,500.00 
LL] SUSTAINING $750.00 
PAY MENT: 


Payment must be enclosed for order to be processed * US FUNDS on US BANK 


CREE (, } SS 
(J Check Enclosed ) om (J Ss QO € TOTAL MEMBERSHIP PAYMENT $ 


All prices include shipping and handling 
CREDIT CARD # Prices effective through August 31, 2005 


EXP. DATE 
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SIGNATURE 
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Invite a Colleague 
to Join 


The International Association for Food Protection, founded in 1911, is a non-profit educational 
association of over 3,000 food safety professionals with a mission “to provide food safety profession- 
als worldwide with a forum to exchange information on protecting the food supply.” Members 
belong to all facets of the food protection arena, including Industry, Government and Academia. 


Benefits of Membership 
@ Food Protection Trends — Published as the 


¢ Journal of Food Protection Online — 
Internet access to abstracts and full text ar- 


general Membership publication, each is- 
sue contains refereed articles on applied 
research, applications of current technol- 
ogy and general interest subjects for food 
safety professionals. Regular features in- 
clude industry and association news, an 
industry-related products section and a cal- 
endar of meetings, seminars and workshops. 


@ Journal of Food Protection — First pub- 
lished in 1937, the Journal is a refereed 
monthly publication. Each issue contains 
scientific research and authoritative review 
articles reporting on a variety of topics in 
food science pertaining to food safety and 
quality. 


ticles. Full text searching, active reference 
links, multiple delivery options, and table 
of contents alerting at your fingertips. 


The Audiovisual Library — Asa free service 
to Members, the Library offers a wide variety 
of quality training videos dealing with vari- 
ous food safety issues. 


The Annual Meeting — With a reputation as 
the premier food safety conference, each 
meeting is attended by over 1,500 of the top 
industry, academic and government food 
safety professionals. Educational sessions are 
dedicated to timely coverage of key issues and 
cater to multiple experience levels. 


Promote YOUR Association to Colleagues 


If you know someone who would prosper from being a Member, share with them the benefits of 
Membership, send them to our Web site, or provide us with their mailing address and we will send 
them information as well as sample journals. Together we are Advancing Food Safety Worldwide! 


International Association for 


6200 Aurora Avenue, Suite 200W 
Des Moines, IA 50322-2864, USA 
Phone: 800.369.6337 * 515.276.3344 


Food Protection, 222322 ccaenos 


Web site: www.foodprotection.org a i® 


ao! 














REAL-TIME” 
MICROBIOLOGY 


THE SYSTEM 


BIOSYS 32 BIOSYS 128 READY-TO-USE VIALS 


USER-FRIENDLY SOFTWARE 
¢ “Real-time” automated results 
¢ LIMS networking 

e HACCP helper 

¢ Remote and telephone alarms 


RESULTS IN HOURS NOT DAYS 
e Faster release of inventory 

¢ Facilitate risk management 

e Alternative to conventional methods 


LABOR SAVINGS 

¢ Ready-to-use vials 

e 3 easy steps 

¢ 75-90% less sample preparation 


AOAC CERTIFICATION 
e Accurate results 


¢ Rugged 





9.9 105 





AVAILABLE ASSAYS 


Total Count Coliform E. coli N(tens 
Mold and Yeast Lactic Acid Bacteria Starter Cultures Biological Indicator 
Enterobacteriaceae Staphylococcus Sanitation Monitoring Listeria 


www.biosystesting.com - 866-3BIOSYS - EMAIL: info@biosystesting.com 


a wholly-owned susidiary of Eastman Chemical Company 





